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EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISONS OF PRINT-SCRIPT AND 
CURSIVE WRITING 
ARTHUR I. GATES AND HELEN BROWN 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Unwersity 
[ue relative merits of ‘‘manuscript’’ or print-like and the conven- 
tional eursive forms of writing have been considerably debated but not 
extensively investigated. The advocates of various types of manuscript 
writing usually claim that 
|. Manuscript is easier for the beginner to learn. 
Manuscript is typically more legible 
Manuscript gives greater satisfaction to pupils, especially in the 
primary grades 
! Manuscript contributes more to reading and spelling 
The advoeates of cursive writing, usually deny one or more of the 
claims for manuscript writing and maintain one or both of the fol- 
ving advantages for the conventional form: 
|. Cursive is typically more rapid. 
(Cursive is more useful; satisfying demands for rapid personal 
uses as well as for legible business and social needs 
he studies to be reported in this article have a bearing on all of the 
ve claims except the fourth. In addition, some of them are concerned 
with the advisability of acquiring both forms of writing and the optimum 


time for doing SO The rt lation of cursive and manuscript W riting te 
] 


velopment of reading and spelling is also under investigation at 


f present time.! 


SOURCES OF DATA 
\ll of the data were secured from Grades 1 to 6 inelusive in Publie 
hool 166, Manhattan, during 1926. The experimental teaching was 
eted by the regular teachers? from February ninth until June tenth 
By Miss Thelma Grady. 
lo these teachers the authors are deeply indebted for unusually competent co 


operation: Misses M. Cahill, M. Chatfield, H. Braun, M. White. R. Shafton. N. 
Cakefair, 8S. Marsden, and E Laury. 
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In most classes four one-minute tests (following a warm-up period) were 
given with the following instructions elaborated: 

1. ‘‘Write as you usually do.’’ 

2. ‘‘Write as well as you ean.”’ 

3. ‘‘Write as you usually do.’’ 

4. ‘*Write as fast as you ecan.’’ 

The order of the directions was varied. Such a series of tests was 
given in most classes four times during the term. The test text in the 
first grade was ‘‘A boy and a dog;’’ in the other grades, ‘‘The quick 
brown fox jumps over the lazy dog.’’ The second text includes all of 
the letters in the alphabet. 

Both cursive and manuscript specimens were graded independently 


by two experienced judges who used the Thorndike Seale as a standard 


of comparison. The quality or legibility seores are averages of the two ; 


ratings. Speed is recorded in letters per minute. 


USE OF THE TERMS MANUSCRIPT AND PRINT-SCRIPT 
The term ‘‘print-seript’’ writing is used instead of ‘‘manuscript”’ 
writing since the latter term is more properly applied to writing entire; 
by means of downward strokes with a stub pen.* The writing examined 
in this study uses both up, down and cireular strokes with pen or pencil 
Tests were made with pencils. The forms and methods followed are simi 


lar to those described in the Beardsley and Stone and Smalley manuals 


RELATIVE EASE OF LEARNING PRINT-SCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR 

Forty-four pupils, in Grade 1B, were the subjects of the study. On 
February ninth, before systematic training in writing had been offered, 
all pupils were given two tests in cursive writing and two in print-script, 
following an explanation and demonstration of both types. 

The results show that on the basis of previous experience, if any, the 
14 children prior to school instruction wrote the two types with approxi 
mately equal quality but the print-like characters with slightly greater 
speed. Averages of the two tests for each type give a quality of 3.8 and 
a speed of 9.2 letters per minute for print-seript compared with quality 


ie 


» and &.2 letters for cursive. 


Immediately after the tests, the pupils were separated into two groups 


*Moore, Frances, Handwriting for the Broad-edge Pen. soston: Ginn and 


Company, 1926 
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\f 22 each, substantially equivalent in age, intelligence and writing abil- 
ity. One group was taught print-script and the other cursive writing 
during the term. 

The formal instruction comprised twenty lessons of approximately 
twenty minutes each between February tenth and June tenth. The same 


teacher taught both groups by the same general methods and used the 
same texts. Aside from the writing lessons, all other class work for the 
two groups—which comprised halves of one large class—was identical. 
Thus, the influences of the teacher, the class room, incentives, the amount 
of writing, reading, ete., were kept equal. Care was exercised to pre- 
vent children practicing the type of writing in which they were untutored 
until they were directed to do so in June. 
fests were made in March, April and June. The two groups were 
tested on the same text at the same time. The results are shown in 
Table I 
TABLE I 
['WENTY-Two First GRADE PUPILS IN THE CURSIVE AND Print-Script Groves. 
QUALITY IN TERMS OF THORNDIKE SCALE. SPEED IN LETTERS PER MINUTI 
Directions: “Write as well as you can.” 
February 9 March 26 April 26 June 10 
Q Sp Q Sp Q Sp Q Sp 
Print 4.0 8.1 5.2 9.4 5.7 10.4 6.9 12.7 
Cursive 4.0 7.4 4.7 7.8 5.4 9.4 6.4 11.4 
Directions: “Write as fast as you can.” 
Print 3.6 10.3 4.7 12.6 5.4 14.4 6.6 19.6 
vursive 3.5 9.0 4.6 9.6 5.0 12.8 6.2 16.8 
Average of all Tests 
F t 3.8 9.1 4.9 11.2 5.5 12.8 6.7 16.0 
Cursive 8.7 3.3 4.6 8.7 5.2 11.2 6.3 14.2 


The statistical reliabilities of differences between the various aver- 
ages, although computed, are not given in the table. In general, the 
differences between ‘‘quality,’’ as judged, average about twice the P. E. 
of the differences. The superiority of print-script in quality, although 
neither great nor highly reliable, is consistent. Although ‘‘most prob- 
ably’’ real, the superiority of print-script writing in legibility, as adults 

lge it, here appears to be less great than most advocates of this new 


ype of writing have commonly believed it to be. 


[t is in the rate of writing ‘‘as fast as you can’’ that the main ad- 


vantage of print-seript appears. After a semester of work, children writ- 


ing print-seript at top speed excel those writing the cursive style by 2.8 


letters (+ P. E. of 1.2) per minute while their product is of equal or 
4 tly greater quality. 
The eross differences between the abilities developed may be shown 


consolidating the scores for the ‘‘ writing well,’’ ‘‘ writing fast’’ and 
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7 writing ‘‘as usual’’ tests and by plotting these scores in graphic form. 
Figures I and II show the results. 

[In quality, the print-script shows a small advantage from the begin- 
ning to the end of the semester with a slight indication of an increase 


in superiority during the period. 


- 
a a, 


In speed of writing, the curves reveal a basis for the real and as- 


sumed advantage of print-script .» case of learning. The most conspieu- 


ous feature of this graph is the indication that children develop rapidly 
from the beginning in speed of print writing whereas they are unable to 


ike substantial progress in speed in cursive writing until after at least* 
ionth and a half of prac tice. 
lhe superiority of print-seript rate arises gradually from the begin- 
to a maximum somewhere near the end of a month and a half. At 
point, the greater rapidity of print-seript writing is probably per- 
» ceptible to the observant teacher under ordinary working conditions. 
Onee the pupils get started with cursive writing, they develop speed rap- 


| 


Indeed, the indication of the curves is that sooner or later cursive 


ee 
z 
a P neeg aOR: 


vertake print-seript speed. 
ie claim that beginners learn print-script more rapidly than eursive 


onfirmed, with certain qualifications, by the results of this study. The 


fications are that the results were based on comparisons of one typ 
: rint-seript (and not manuscript writing which is something else) and 
: tvpe of eursive writing, as taught by one teacher by one method 
e advantage seems to be chiefly in speed in typical writing rather 
’ n legibility as adults see it The advantage. moreover, 1S not very 
: great although probably reliable. The advantage, finally, is most con 
: 10uS In the rapid rise of print seript speed during the first six weeks. 
Ss OF SYSTEMATIC TRAINING IN PRINT-SCRIPT IN COMPARISON WITH 
INCIDENTAL LEARNING OF CURSIVE SCRIPT 
(he second proble m is concerned with the characteristics of print 
in higher grades. American teachers have frequently reported the 
{ viction that the advantage of print script, as far as speed is coneerned, 
short lived As Reeder reported, ror ¢ xample: “the question arose at 
Horace Mann School as to whether manuscript writing can meet th 
eeds of note taking and composition writing in the higher grades 
7 ‘The phrase ‘‘at least’’ is introduced for the reason that the ascent may actu 
ally begin not exactly at March 26th, but at some later date prior to April 26tl 
> ; * Reeder, E. H., ‘‘An Experiment with Manuscript Writing in the Horace Mann 
' 4 school,’’ Teachers College Record, (November, 1926), 255-260 
ia 
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Reeder investigated in the Horace Mann School the possibility of 
speeding up print-seript writing in Grades 4 and 5. He found that in- 
tensive drill for speed thrice a week for three months resulted in a 
marked increase in rate although most of the small groups studied re- 
mained appreciably below the cursive norms for the grade. In the pres- 
ent study, classes from grades 2 to 6 were included in a four months test 
of special drill on the print-seript which followed upon from one to seven 
terms of previous training in this type of writing. Although class-room 
work, with exception of one class noted below, was confined to print- 
script, the pupils may have used cursive writing for incidental purposes. 
At each test period (in February and June for the three lowest classes 
and in February, March, April, and June for the higher four) trials 
were conducted for eursive as well as for print-seript. Thus, in the case 
of each class, the development of cursive writing as the result of a brief 
introduction and desultory exercise, if any, is compared with the growth 
of print-seript brought about by one or more years of class-room practice 
and instruction followed by a semester of intensive training in which a 
variety of incentives to improvement were utilized. 

The different groups are briefly characterized and the results—based 
on the average of the four tests for ‘‘normal’’ ‘‘fast’’ and ‘‘best qual- 


ity’’ writing—are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


RESULTS OF SPECIAL TRAINING FOR PRINT-SCRIPT 


February 9th March 26th ipril 26th June 10th 
GRADE 22 $2 PUPILS LL PREVIOUS WRITING PkKINT-ScCRIP1 20 Minutes DAILY IN 
PRINT-SCRIPT SPEED NOT EMPHASIZED 
Quality 
Print 7.8 9.7 
Cur 7.0 8.1 
Speed 
Print 34 38 
Curs 12 16 
GRADE 31 40 PUPILS 4 Previous TERMS PRINT-SCRIPT 60-70 MinutTges WEEKLY TO 
DEVELOP SPEED IN PRINT-SCRIP1 
Quality 
Print 9.2 9.7 
Cur 8.3 9.1 
Speed 
Print 40 50 
Curs 22 26 
GRADE s—30 PUPILS 22 OnLy PrRINT-Script BEFORE 8 HAD Some CuRSIVE. THREE 
25 MiInvuTe PeRIops rPskR WEEK IN PRINT-SCRIP1 
Quality 
Print 8.7 9.7 
Curs 7.3 . 9.3 
Spee 
ar P 56 
Print 37 o 
o« 
Curs 18 22 
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‘ 
48 PUPILS MIxED Group ALL SOME EXPERIENCE WITH BoTH, MosTLy 
CURSIVE. 75 MINUTES WEEKLY IN PRINT-ScRIPT 
: Quality 
In a Print 6.8 9.3 10.1 10.7 
Curs 9.4 9.3 9.6 9.5 
re Speed 
: Print 34 46 51 60 
Tes- Cur 70 73 62 62 
test GRADE 54—43 PUPILS ALL SoMge PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE IN PRINT-ScRIPT BUT MOSTLY 
iM TRAINED IN CURSIVE 80 MINUTES PER WEEK IN PRINT-SCRIP1 
even N February 9th March 26th April 26th June 10th 
. ualit 
oom ; Print 9.4 Sy uity 11.7 11.8 
° Cc 9.9 10.5 0.5 0 
rint- Speed sit 
Ses, sae 7. 4 77 79 
‘ r fa ii ‘i i. 
SSeS Mm GRADE 51 412 PUPILS AVERAGE ABOUT 2 PRECEDING TERMS PRINT-SCRIP1 PUPILS PER- 
. MITTED TO DO SOME CLASS WORK IN CURSIVE 15 Minutes DAILY IN PRINT-SCRIP1 
ials @ 
Quality 
case Print 9.6 10.2 10.6 10.7 
Curs 9.9 9.5 9.9 9.8 
rief Speed 
I 55 60 69 75 
wth ( 75 69 79 85 
tice ‘ GRADE 6A 37 PuPILs FROM 1 TO 5 TERMS PRINT-SCRIPT AVERAGE 2.5 TERMS 
20 MInuTES PER DAY PRINT-ScRIPT 
h a rs Quality 
B Print 10.1 10.4 10.7 10.8 
( 10.4 10.1 10.0 10.0 
x Speed 
ised » | t 66 70 74 76 
( 78 80 82 86 
ual- 
\ legibility equivalent to Quality 7 or 8 is probably sufficiently high 
5 in one’s own writing to enable one to read one’s own material at maximum 
S speed. There is some evidence® that a legibility equivalent to Quality 10 
= on the Thorndike seale is sufficiently legible for most business and social 
10th >. . . . 
= usages. Print-seript, when carefully taught as in these classes, reaches 
j nearly the latter average legibility at the end of the third grade and sur- 
j » passes it thereafter. Even intensive drill to increase speed does not re- 
duce the quality below 10.7 in grades above the fourth. This fact is of 


} some significance. It implies that, for the average child, speed rather 
0 than quality should be emphasized late in the third grade and thereafter, 
f the print-seript is to be developed for personal and for ordinary busi- 
ness and social usages rather than for artistie purposes. 

\lthough untrained in cursive writing and definitely prohibited from 
: » using it in most of these classes during the semester, and although trained 
in school to use print-seript for one or more years previously, the pupils 
nevertheless show a gain in quality in cursive writing in grades 2B, 3p, 
vA, and 5a. In 4B and 5 it remains practically constant and in 6a suffers 


"Koos, L. V., ‘‘The Determination of Ultimate Standards of Quality in Hand- 
writing,’’ Elementary School Journal, Feb., 1918, p. 422. 
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a slight loss. The average change in the six classes is a gain of exactly 
two-thirds of a step on the Thorndike seale. This is probably due to th 
combined effects of transfer, the brief introductory training, and in 
cidental practice. When some gain is secured with so little instruction 
and encouragement on the one hand and despite so much emphasis, in- 
struction and practice in the rival form on the other, it is highly unlikels 
that training in print-seript has a seriously deleterious effect upon eur 
sive writing. Even under these circumstances cursive writing persists 
at a quality above 9 in grades 3 and 4 and at approximately 10 i 
grades 5 and 6. 

Che crucial problem, then, is one of rate. In Grades 2B, 3B and 3a, 
in which the pupils here considered had no more than a meager intro 
duction to cursive writing at any time, the semester showed slow cursiv 
writing at the beginning and little gain during the term. The pupils 
could write the cursive forms legibly but not rapidly. The effect of care 
ful training and extensive practice in print-seript was to inerease the rat 
as well as quality, appreciably in that form: A rate of 50 to 56 letters 
per minute at Quality 9.7 in Grade 3 is a very satisfactory achievement 
Print-script, when taught as in these grades, doubtless reaches levels ot 
proficiency in both legibility and speed sufficient for the needs of th 
first three grades. 

In Grades 4, 5 and 6, the case is not so clear Print-seript, havin 
ught during several terms, with a sharp drive to increase speed 


ing’ a whol semester, reaches rates ot 60 in grade 1 65 and 78 


4 


rade 5 and 76 in grade 6.' These records are nearly equal to standar: 


set up bv several investigators tor eursive writing 


Although the cursive form had been little used for two vears or mo! 


in school and definitely displaced so far as school practice was concerned 
Grades 4p and higher had reeeived school experience in cursive writing 
during their first year in school. Its use discouraged during the semester 
under investigation, the rate of cursive writing dropped from 70 to 62 
in 4B, gained but 7 letters per minute in 5a, and but 8 in 6a. Yet ina 


of these grades, the pupils were able at the end of the drive on print 


serint to write more rapidly in the eursive style The superiority fi 


} 


the four highest classes is approximately 10 letters per minute. In Grad 


As xeelled the H Mann h and fifth grades, report 
Re = 5 tra d for speed \ t 5] rs per, 
Ss ti by F. N. F D s I } 
book, 1925 ges 205-21¢ 
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actly n which the pupils were permitted to use the cursive form occa- 
o th ® ily (although the drive was for speed in print-seript , the cursive 
1 in = speed increased thirteen letters per minute and surpassed the print-seript 
ction by thirteen. These data point very strongly toward the conclusion that 
3, In sy the speed of print-seript can be increased to a very high level, the 
ikely | comes comparatively hard. Cursive writing lends itself more read 
eul to fluency. With little special attention, cursive writing yields a speed 
‘Sists ter than that seeured by strenuous, highly motivated drill in print 
0 1 Rd | n Grades tL to 6 


\RISON OF PRACTICE FOR SPEED IN CURSIVE AND PRINT-SCRIPT IN 


SIXTH-GRADE GROUPS 


itro 
rai \nother check on the relative ease with which speed in print-seript 
pil rsive writings may be acquired was secured by a control group 
il * e I 
ar Grade 6. The two sixth grades showed a similar history of three 
« { . 
rat ore terms of use of print-seript writing. One of these is grade 6a, 
“es ted above, which continued print-script during the semester. The 
it ‘ 
e} eC] class shifted to cursive, and rece ived 1) minutes daily instruction 
’ practice following a familiar method The daily practice period 
S ¢ : ‘ 
+} bout 4 minutes less than that of the print-seript group which ther 
had the advantag in that respect Sines the OB oTOUD Was more 
} . . . , } 
a ced in general, eliminations from the two ¢ asses were made until 
y il 
vere substantially equal in writing ability as tested on February 
ree . » 
2 Jt nd as shown in Table IT] This table also shows The seores on 
; Oth 
ur ry. . 
TABLE ITI 
OF TRAINING OF 6TH GRADE Group A IN PRINT-ScRIPT AND 6TH GRAD 
lore fj Group B IN CURSIVE FROM FEBRUARY 9TH TO JUNE 10TH 
1ed QUALITY SPEED 
Feb. Oth J Ga } th J } G 
ing 10.1 10.71 ¢ 67 Sf 11.1 
4 l l I f f 68.9 10.4 21.5 
ST ¢ ( 4 ] 1 
6? ; << 
lr" two classes gained ¢ qually ind lality but the cursive group gained 
int t twiee as much—an amount equal to five times the P. E. difference 
f : Spee | Here. th n. iS furt er evid nee that speed oO writing 1S more 
‘ v vained in eursive writing than in print-seript in grades above 
iT 
ible IT] S yased on four tests, two Tor Writing “’as usual’ one 
: riting us well as possible, *’ and one for writing *" as fast S 


(‘comparison of these res sat the end o he training periods 
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may reveal something concerning the optimum services of the two kinds 
of writing. 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF Print-Script Group AND CURSIVE TRAINED GROUP IN JUNE IN 
THE KIND OF WRITING ESPECIALLY TRAINED 


Write “Fast” Write “Normal” Write “Well” 
Quality 
Print Group 10.3 10.60 11.3 
Curs. Group 10.55 10.67 10.8 
Speed 
Print Group 94.2 79.0 62.2 
Curs. Group 111.0 90.0 70.6 


Print-seript quality varies more markedly than cursive with changes 
in rate. It drops more when the writing is hurried and rises more when 
quality is required. The highest quality of writing is obtained by print- 
seript. Cursive, on the other hand, responds better to the demand for 
speed. At top speed, cursive writing reaches an average rate of 111 let- 
ters per minute as compared to 94.2 for print-script. The former rate 
is very high for this grade. 

Summary: In summary, it may be said that in Grades 4 to 6 inelu 
sive, print-script shows an advantage when high legibility or quality (as 
adult judges see it) is required whereas cursive writing is superior when 
the demand is for speed. In normal or typical writing, cursive is—other 
things equal—more rapid while print-seript is slightly more legible, in 
Grades 4 to 6 inclusive. In Grade 1, during the first semester of experi- 
ence in writing (but the second term in school) facility in print-seript 
appears to be more readily learned. Rate and quality in print-seript 
seem both to be acquired satisfactorily for normal purposes in Grade 2 
and perhaps also in Grade 3. 

In general, for all-around usefulness, print-seript seems to be more 
suitable in the primary grades (1 and 2) and cursive in the grades above 
4, with grade 3 uncertain. 


INTERESTS IN CURSIVE AND PRINT-SCRIPT 
In attempting to appraise the relative merits of cursive and print- 
script writing, one should attempt to determine the pupil’s interests in 
and ideas about the two types. It would also be desirable accurately to 
ascertain what uses are made of each of the types of writing, where both 
ean be commanded, and to consult the child concerning which seems to 
him to be most desirable for general use and for specific purposes. Some 


data were gathered by securing oral or written responses from the pupils. 
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Among children who had had some experience with both types, the 
preferences were as follows: 


Grade 1B 2B SB SA 5A 6B 6A 6B 
Favor Cursive 13 . 16 10 15 11 18 14 
Favor Print 23 18 18 15 18 16 7 13 
Favor Neither sa ae ts 2 Ss & 2 10 


On the whole, print-seript is more popular. It is notably favored in 
Grades 1 and 2, less so in 3 and 5, while cursive is a favorite in Grade 6. 
Thus, facility and preference are closely related. How much the novelty 
of print-seript—which can be shown to admiring parents and others who 
have never acquired the art—or the preferences of teachers and other 
such factors may have influenced the pupils’ choices could not be ascer- 
tained. 
The reason given most frequently by children for the preferences for 
print-script were: (1) It is easier; (2) It is plainer; (3) It is neater; 
(4) It is prettier; (5) It is ‘‘a boy’s kind of writing.’’ The most fre- 
| quent preferences for cursive were: (1) It is faster; (2) It is what 
grown-ups use; (3) It is easier. 
In Grades 3 and above, a considerable number of children stated that 
they did not prefer either form in general but that they liked each better 
for certain purposes. Some of the common usages for which print-type 
was favored were: 
1) Printing name plainly on books, cards, possessions, blanks, ete. 
2) Making black board, card-board and other notices, announce- 
ments, ete. 

3) Making titles for compositions, pictures, drawings, ete. 





j (4) Making descriptive legends for graphs, illustrations, ete., in 
; many kinds of work. 
‘ 5) Writing invitations, poems, letters, and other compositions di- 


rected to others or for public display. 

Cursive was, in the upper grades, favored chiefly for personal notes, 
compositions, ete., for business correspondence, and for correspondence 
with close acquaintances, especially when speed was important. 

The pupils of this school, in the main, prefer to have both skills and 
assert that they can find abundant use for each. Many acquired both on 
their own accord. Why not lend a hand to this rather obvious inclina- 


ee 


tion? This question leads to the last aspect of the study. 
CHANGING FROM PRINT-SCRIPT TO CURSIVE 


é Some supporters of both the cursive and print-script writing have de- 
| clared that there are two reasons for not learning both. The first is that 
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only one is needed, and that learning the other would be a waste of time 


the second that neither ean or will be learned well when both are at. 


tempted, or, at the least, learning both makes the learning of either a mor 
difficult task. Interference, conflict, disorganization, it has been said 


frequently follow attempts to teach two such antagonistic skills. Al 


though one could resort to a number of studies in the psychological lab. 


oratory bearing on the issue, it is better to investigate the specific proble n 


at hand. Within narrow limits, some data were secured from the first 


three grades 


Sinee every indication is that print-seript, if taught at all, should be 


taught first and cursive later, the data obtained bear on this change. The 


three groups, considered below. are composed ot children who had prey 
ously received school training only in print-seript and whose school work 
was done wholly in this form. Table V gives the pertinent data concern 
ing each class 

TABLE V 


GRADE 1, 21 Pupius, First SEMESTER NO WRITING: SECOND SEMESTER TRAINING IN 
PRINT, Except FINAL THREE WEEKS DuRING WHICH THREE LESSONS IN WRITING 
CURSIVE AND 20 MINuTES DAILY FOR PRACTICE WERE PROVIDED. TESTS IN 
Botu ForMs or WRITING BEFORE AND APTER THIS PERIOD 


Quality 
Before ifter Gain 

Print 6.40 6.41 01 
Cursive 5 20 6.13 33 or 55% of dif 
v 0.60 

Speed 
I t 15.5 15.7 02 
10.1 12.4 2.30 or 42% of f 
D oe 5 4 
GE PUPILS Ong YEAR PRINT, NO CURSIVE TAUGHT PREVIOUSLY } PerRiIops oF 


INSTRUCTION AND 3 WEEKS PRACTICE IN CURSIVE 
Quality 


Print 7.8 7.9 01 
Cur ’ 9 7.0 1.10 or 58% of ff 
Diff 1.9 
Speed 
Print 34.1 33.8 03 
Cursive 1 2 ~ 10.60 or 56% of ff 
Diff 18.9 
GRADE 3 4 PUPILS Two YEARS PRINT, NO CURSIVE $ PERIODS OF INSTRUCTION 
AND 3 WEEKS PRACTICE IN CURSIVE 
Quality 
Before After Gain 
Print 3.8 8.9 0.01 
Cursive 6.8 7.9 1.10 55% of diff 
Diff 2.0 
Speed 
Print 40.2 41.0 0.08 
Cursive 24.2 14.2 10.00 63% of diff 
Diff 16.0 


The authors interpret these data to mean that after spending from 


a semester to two years on print-seript, cursive may be picked up ver; 


' 
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rapidly. In these classes, three brief periods of instruction and demon 
ration combined with a dozen quarter-hour practice periods distributed 
over three school weeks enable the average pupil to close up more than 
half the gap between the two types of writing which previously existed 
d to achieve a respectable ability in both quality and rate of cursive 
writing. Evidence of serious conflict between the two skills did not ap- 
Pupils seemed to shift readily from one to the other. So far as 
eould see, the facilitations seemed to outweigh the interferences 
The data are too erude and unreliable to justify more than an im- 
ication that cursive ean be added to print-seript without obviously seri 
ous after-effects in Grades 1, 2 or 3. They are quite too crude to show 
it what time the change may be most economically made. Although they 
ntain a suggestion that the pupils pick up the new form most rapidly 
Grade 3, next in Grade 2, and least in Grade 1, the raw differences are 
small and the interpretations greatly involved in other factors. Nothing 
ypears, however, to interfere with the suggestion that the best time to 
ntroduce cursive is the time when print-script no longer satisfies com 
tely the demand for speed. Unfortunately, the present study did not 
reveal this time. It suggested merely that it might be before the fourth 


rrade in such a school as Publie School 166, Manhattan. 


SUMMARY 
Under the conditions of the study, the following facts were suggested : 
1. Print-seript is learned a little more rapidly than cursive writing 


luring the first half year of training. The advantage in quality 1s slight 


dvantage in speed—which is greater on the whole—is most pro 
inced during the first six to ten weeks. 
2. Print-seript ean, by dint of intensive practice, be speeded up to 
ipproximately the grade ‘‘norms’’ for Grades 3 to 6, inclusive 

3. Print-script seems to be well liked by pupils, especially in th 

ver grades 

!. Print-seript is favored in all grades for writing legends, head 
gs, names, verse and various social usages. 

Cursive writing seems to hold nearly even with print-seript (when 
wances for differences in practice are made) in legibility as judged 
dults 
6. Cursive writing seems clearly to be naturally a more rapid form 

r Grades 4 to 6 inelusive. There were no adequate data for Grades 2 


and 3. Strenuous measures applied to increase the rate of print-seript 
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during a semester failed to produce a speed equal to that acquired in- 
cidentally, in out-of-school work, in cursive writing. 

7. Many pupils favor learning both types of writing on the grounds 
that each is better for specific purposes. 


+ 


8. It was found that pupils in Grades 1, 2 and 3, previously taught 


print-script, acquired considerable facility in cursive without apparent 
deleterious effects during three weeks of short daily practice periods with 
only two or three periods devoted to instruction or demonstration. 
DISCUSSION 

Before changes in practice could validly be recommended, certain fur- 
ther investigations should be made. The gaps found in the studies here 
reported, especially in Grades 2 and 3, should be filled. Whether the 
results obtained in this school would be duplicated elsewhere should bi 
known. The authors believe that similar results would be obtained in 
schools using the same types of print-seript and cursive writing. But 
study of various writing manuals and visits to different schools show that 
there are several forms of manuscript and print-like writing in use. There 
are, indeed, several types of cursive alphabets. ‘The authors believe that 
the greatest present need is for a thorough investigation of all forms o 
manuscript, print-script and cursive writing for the purpose of determin- 
ing the particular merits of each. Connors and Kirk have made a begin 
ning by the study of the cursive forms taught to pupils which break dow 
as soon as the pressure of school control is removed.® They find evidenc 
that there still remain in typical cursive alphabets superfluous elements 
which retard speed. L. C. and S. L. Pressey have recently shown that 
some of these unnecessary letter formations also reduce legibility." 
There is need for a thorough-going experimental appraisal of the writing 
alphabets in order to select series of letter forms that can be learned mor 
easily and that will result both in more rapid writing and greater legi 
bility than any of the current types. Perhaps by selecting the best el 
ments from eursives and print-seripts, a writing alphabet may be dis 
eovered which, by combining the merits of the various existing rivals, wi 
be superior to any one and make the learning of two alphabets un- 


necessary. 


* Bulletins of Bureau of Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio, 1927-1928. 
* Educational Research Bulletin, September 28, 1927, No. 13. 
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WHAT THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


FLORENCE J. LUCASSE 
Central High School, Fort Wayne, Indtana 
SLOWLY gathering dust in the archives at Washington is a formidable 
y of tests, questionnaires and studies,—the documentary evidence 
the Classical Investigation. The General Report, published in 1924 
three years of effort in gathering and organizing these data, may 
msidered of no more vital influence, its results may be called harm- 
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-| 
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or beneficial—depending upon whose criticism we happen to be read- 





‘ur 4 Irrespective of results, the fact that such an investigation was 
ac 5 deemed of sufficient general interest to be justified is shown by the fact 
the | hat this vast project was financed by the General Education Board. 
be | = Rockefeller millions aided in establishing the status of the teaching of 
| in ® Latin and Greek in our secondary schools; ancient culture was brought 
But ' to trial and given a hearing through the profits of this machine age. 
hat } } 'o one who has studied the Report from the viewpoint of a student 
ere | S in the general field of secondary education, and also a teacher of Latin, 
hat the articles that it has called forth in classical magazines and other 
of | educational publications are of tremendous interest. Many of the classi- 
in- | cists seemed to think that the millenium had arrived. Now with definite 
rt | objectives, a miraculous eure-all method of reading Latin as Latin, to- 
wl s gether with suggestions for combining the teaching of Latin with every 
L¢ + thing from history, archeology, numismaties, epigraphy, comparative 
nts religion, ethnology, sociology, to the arts of bridge-building, toga-drap- 
lat ng, manufacture of artillery and making of soap models of the Forum 
d Roman house, Latin was represented as the sine qua non in every 
ng » well-rounded curriculum. Without Latin one simply could not acquire 
yr » an understanding of his mother tongue or other modern languages. In 
gi § spite of the unstable status in which the theory of mental discipline finds 
; the more biased advocates of Latin still attempted to build a ease 
is | s for it on disciplinary values. On the other hand, there appeared arti- 
y vy the extreme educational generalists condemning the Report as 
n | amateurish, the work of special pleaders, absolutely unscientific, a case 
the blind leading the blind until one would think that the considerable 
trusted to the Classical League might better have been expended 
: lleeting data for such profitless debates as those of the Schoolmen 


Middle Ages. 


15 
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For a time it seemed that the attempts to determine and settle dis 
puted points had served only to kindle fires of controversy. Then ther 
began to appear those heretics within the ranks who dared say that the 


Report would not revolutionize teaching, that perhaps the method sug. 


gested was not the indisputably best and only feasible one, that whik 
much had been accomplished many problems were still unsolved. Mor 
over, to state objectives was easier than to attain them, and to outlin 
a course of procedure far less difficult than to put it into effect. Final 

there came acknowledgment from some in the field of general educatior 
who really recognized an earnest effort for improvement in Latin teac! 
ing. Buckingham even as early as November, 1921, called the project 
‘‘the most progressive, the most fearless, and the most complete progra! 
of investigation which has ever been attempted by any group of teac! 
ers.’” The pronouncements of Judd, MeAndrew, and Rugg did 1 

change his verdict. In the June, 1928, issue of the Journal of Educa 
tional Research appeared Buckingham’s editorial setting forth the chill 
reception given the Report by educational people and bestowing amp) 
recognition on the excellent work of the Committee. He pays tribut 


the healthy reactions on the part of teachers of Latin and concluds 


‘The Latinists without the assistance of educationists are interpreting 


o the schools of the country the constructive program to which 
Classical Investigation was devoted.’’ Thus the extremists of both sid 
have had their say and now those of the middle ground are establishing 
less controversial point of view. 

\s far back as 1887 there was published a pamphlet by Dr. Williar 
Gardner Hale on ‘‘The Art of Reading Latin’’ in which he advocat 
ie ‘reading Latin as Latin’ method so strongly championed by t! 
authors of the Report. We may wonder why his method has not long 
igo become the prevalent one. In view of the fact that this brilliant 
pamphlet did not revolutionize Latin teaching one cannot say how er 
or how permanent will be the effect of this latest Committee Report 
It may be that it will be taken no more seriously by the rank and fi 
of Latin teachers than was Dr. Hale’s work. But we ean say that thet 
are indications that such will not be the ease. Many of the obstac 
that existed in his day and that still exist to some extent are being grad 
ally removed. Certain beneficial results are already seen. 

Objectives, method and content in teaching must always deper 
largely on the textbook and at present there is a lively contest among 


the publishers to produce such books as will best carry out ‘‘the spirit 
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| specific recommendations of the Report of the Classical Investiga- 
[t is often said that a good teacher can teach with any textbook. 
More might have been said in support of that statement when our high 
schools were more selective, when preparation for college was an all- 
compelling motive for mastery of Latin, and when there was not the 
lexity of our present-day environment to interfere with intensive 
Then if a book contained the essentials of vocabulary, syntax, 
nflections and some material on which to practice these, it was 
ent. The docile pupil took drill as a necessary part of the routine 
id not have to be fed with choice tidbits in order to be interested. 
disciplinary objectives loomed large. Whatever was lacking in the 
way of explanation and arrangement a really good teacher could sup- 
Now Latin can no longer rely par excellence on disciplinary values. 
Thorndike has demonstrated that no one subject has more right than 
er to claim such magie powers. ‘* The differences between studies 
spect of it [general improvement] are small, so that the value of 
es may be decided largely by consideration of the special training 
they give; and (that) the languages have no claims to preémi 
Latin must stand on its own merits—must prove that it is 
vorthwhile for itself. 
For this reason the modern teaching stresses its instrumental values 
lping to understand the mother tongue and its cultural values in 
v ig a broader outlook on the civilization of the Romans, their ideals, 
ides and contributions to modern life. Those who studied Latin 


re 1924 may be skeptical as to the possibility of combining inter- 


esting cultural material, general language study and derivative work 


the fundamentals necessary for acquiring a reading knowledge of 
Latin. The Investigation showed that with the inadequate preparation 
large percentage of the teachers, meager library facilities in the 
ller schools and increased demands on pupils’ time, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to have texts that afford such a combination. 
(he result has been the publication of many first and second year 
s which are a great improvement over the old type. One series, for 
mple, seems almost an ideal embodiment of the recommendations of 
teport; in fact, has made what appeared a visionary and unattain- 
oal a possible and decidedly practical plan. The first-year book 
e would give a course eminently worthwhile in itself aside from 
inction as preparation for subsequent reading. It contains ac 


ts in Latin of Roman life, stories from Roman history, and myths 
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in simple form. Everywhere the approach to syntax, vocabulary and j 
inflections is psychological rather than logical; in other words, the ma. 
terial is presented in a gradual and natural way adapted to the student’s | 
ability to comprehend and absorb, not in the formal order dear to the 
heart of the grammarian. The laws of learning are followed through. 
out. A knowledge of inflections must function; it is not considered 
sufficient to know the forms in the set arrangement of the paradigms 
The bonds between English language structure and Latin are frequent); 


ealled to attention and practical exercises leading to improvement in 
both languages are given. Derivatives are introduced in English sen- 
tences that the student may get a correct feeling for the word and in 
erease his active and passive vocabularies. In the second-year book the 


same psychological principles are carried out. Caesar is not given until 
the beginning of the fourth semester, and then only the easier parts 
there are synopses in English of the parts omitted. Formerly the stu- 
dent completed a two-year course with a smattering of accounts o! 
campaigns against the Helvetians and Germans, wars among the Belgians 
and Veneti, and an expedition to Britain, for thus ended Book IV and 


_ 


i 
; 
| 
; 


the required reading. He saw no relation between these bloody battles 





and tedious marches and the great movement which affected all subse-| } 
quent history. The narrative as given in this book makes evident such | @ 
a relation. For the first semester we find well-chosen ‘‘made’’ or adapted | 9 
Latin, brief selections from classical authors, a few translations from . 
Martial, Ovid, Horace, and Catullus; accordingly, the complete second: - 
year course gives a far more adequate idea of Roman life and literatur: @ 
than did the content of former Caesar texts. We hear that work is n> @ 
progress among several publishers on texts for third- and fourth-year |)@ 
Latin which will present a wider variety of authors, more interesting 
subject-matter, and greater meaning and appeal to the modern bo! 
and girl. 3 
? 
As an important by-product of the Investigation, we have ‘ 
numerous standardized tests which were used for the objective testing | 
program. A great impetus has been given to working out new tests | 
since that time. With better norms of achievement the Latin teacher 
ean have a scientific basis for measuring the attainment of whatever 
objectives they set themselves. There are now diagnostic tests 
remedial purposes and prognostic tests for assisting in determining apt 
tude for the study. The pedagogy of Latin and justification of its plac ‘ 
in the curriculum ean be put on just as concrete a foundation as that | } 
' 
ia 





| 
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of any other subject. Teachers of Latin have been warned lest in all 
this testing they lose sight of spiritual and immeasurable values—‘‘our 
intangible asset.’ Surely as much of these should be retained as possi- 
ble, but it must also be remembered that the time has come when every 
subject must prove its worth. ‘‘Everything must be judged by its per- 
formance instead of by its reputation,’’ says McAndrew. ‘‘Latin is on 
trial, of course. So is everything.’ 

7 During the process of the Investigation, many studies were made of 

» existing practices in teaching and lesson preparation. The Uhl, Grise 
und Swan studies brought out the fact that students spent more time on 
Latin than any other subject. Such evidence made it especially im- 


perative to prove that they were getting full value for this expenditure. 
s Studies of teaching procedure were made both from the viewpoint of 
pupils and of teachers. To be sure, these were based largely on the 
questionnaire method,—a method deserving of some of the criticism 
given the Report by Butterfield for its reliance upon what he ealls ‘‘the 
enary inspiration of the dotted line.’’ Nevertheless, the collection and 
sentation of such data does call attention to divergence between theory 
| practice and encourages a pedagogical ‘‘setting one’s house in order.’’ 
But in addition to the studies of this type, some of a more tangible 
| scientific nature were made. Of exceeding value are the word counts 

' and etymological studies which have come out of the Investigation. 
These will tend toward greater definiteness of aim and objectivity in 
making of texts and the teaching of Latin if they are sufficiently 


‘here have been changes in state and city courses of study. A teacher 
y be an earnest believer in the doctrines of the Report, but if she is 
dicapped by an antiquated course of study which insists on four 

0oks of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and six books of Vergil without 

ege of variation in quantity or any substitutions, she is absolutely 
helpless. But fortunately all over the country changes are being made. 
=» New York has recently issued a tentative syllabus conforming to the 
mmendations. In the introduction it is definitely stated that the 
syllabus ‘‘sets as a goal those aims and principles which the Classical 

i Investigation has made familiar to every Latin teacher.’’ At the 1928 

| summer session of Indiana University a committee of teachers worked 

it a very elaborate and detailed course of study for use with the new 
textbooks adopted by the state; this pays its respects to the Report on 


st every page. 
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But textbooks and courses of study defer to the requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board since the majority of teachers must 
keep in mind, more or less, the college preparatory function. Therefor 
we consider that the most fundamental and far-reaching effect of the 
Report is seen in the radical changes in these requirements. They go 
even beyond the suggestions in the Report. According to the definition 
adopted April 10, 1926, there will be after 1929 no prescription of the 
amount or content of the Latin reading of our schools. The translation 
will be at sight. It is expected that examinations in three-year and 
fourth-year Latin will also contain passages for comprehension at sight 
There was promised a word list—which was published in 1927—for th 
guidance of the Board’s examiners and teachers of candidates preparing 
for the examinations. Since colleges admitting on certificate are in 
fluenced largely by the College Entrance Board requirements, thes 
changes should greatly enlarge the freedom of the secondary-scho 
teacher as to content of the course, especially as publishers are not 
lethargic in preparing suitable texts. Judd commented very favorabl; 
on the work of the commission which made this revision and was pal 
ticularly enthusiastic over the plan of a word list, but he did not men- 
tion that this progress was due to the Investigation, which he had pre 
viously criticized with such severity. That the Investigation does d 
serve the credit is proved by an editorial in School and Society 
February 13, 1926: 

‘Following a consideration of the Report of the American Classi 
League. a commission of the College Entrance Examination Board has 
drawn up a proposed revision of the Board’s examinations in Lati 
which ealls for certain simplifications. ’’ 

It was the report of this commission which was adopted at the next 
meeting of the Board. The new pamphlet recently issued by the Board 
gives credit to the same source. 

The Report has had intangible effects on the spirit of teachers and 
teaching. There is a new enthusiasm and assurance. Professor Briggs 
and Dr. Strayer have borne testimony to this. We have already referred 
to Buckingham’s tribute. J.C. Hanna, State Supervisor of High Sehools 


in Illinois, is positive that a great awakening is coming to pass—‘‘ the 
extraordinary piece of work done by the American Classical League is 
bearing fruit.’’ These are his words taken from a paper given at th 


Illinois conference at Urbana in November, 1927. 


, 
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In spite of overzealous advocates who have claimed too much for the 


: Report, bitter opponents who have been free to scoff and ridicule and 
: the vast number of those educationalists and classicists who have given 
ndifferent hearing, the Investigation has already produced far-reach 
effects. Through its influence Latin is being adjusted to the com- 
‘ plexity of the modern environment and to our changing school popula- 


The Report recognized the new trends in secondary education; 
Latin is now making for itself a substantial and well-deserved place 
e curriculum,—not as a required subject, but as an elective capable 
fording an interesting and profitable educational experience for those 


) show reasonable aptitude for linguistic studies. 








GREAT TEACHERS AND SOME METHODS OF 
PRODUCING THEM 
Rospert L. KELLY AND RuTH E. ANDERSON 
Association of American Colleges 

Tue college teacher is under fire. That a man should have more than 
mere scholarship or a capacity for research as qualifications for this job 
is recognized by many administrators. The attacks on elementary- and 
secondary-school teaching which led to the requirement of pedagogical 
training are now leveled upon college teaching. College teachers are be- 
ing rated by their students. Records of successful methods and devices 
in college teaching have in recent months appeared with increasing fre- 
quency in educational literature. Administrators sensitive to the chang- 
ing times are installing ‘‘in service’’ training for teachers and encourag- 
ing the discussion and study of educational topics by faculty members 

With the idea of collecting data both stimulating and helpful in its 
bearing upon this problem, two schedules were sent to the executives of 
349 representative colleges and universities. One had to do with the so- 
called ‘‘great teachers’’ in the past or present. The other dealt with the 
matter of faculty building in its various aspects. Space will not per- 
mit the reproduction of these schedules nor a detailed account of the re- 
plies to all questions. A few from each, however, have been selected as 


being of special interest and significance. 


GREAT TEACHERS 
Every college president would like to assemble a faculty of ‘‘ great 
teachers,’’ although as will be disclosed in the data presented there is 
little unanimity as to the qualities which constitute the genus. In this firs‘ 
schedule, 162 college executives have drawn upon their own experienc 
and that of colleagues, alumni and students in the attempt to portray 
the great teachers of their institutions. In most instances two or thre¢ 
teachers (as requested in the schedule) were estimated by each corre- 
spondent, but a number reported upon four, five, and occasionally six 
or more. 

To the question: ‘‘ What were their earned degrees? From what in- 
stitutions?’’ tabulatable data were secured concerning 362 teachers as 
shown in Table I. 

The doctor’s and master’s degrees together with the bachelors oi 
divinity (sometimes implying training equivalent to the master’s 0! 
doctor’s) constitute 80.9 percent of the total number. 
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GREAT TEACHERS 


TABLE I 


ACADEMIC TRAINING OF 362 GREAT TEACHERS 
Highest No. of 
Degree Teachers Percent 
Ph.D., Se.D., Pd.D., M.D.* 142 39.2 
iin BE” ssceeeus 142 39,2 
ts ee ehdibenauee eee nrenedetas 9 2,5 
lis Sab wea ies ist 62 17.1 
Ee ee ee saledn : , 7 2.0 
Total er 362 ] 
Total with degrees 355 98 
*And equivalent 
The replies to the question concerning the sources of degrees show a 
wide range, although in a number of instances the sources were not re- 


F\ ) 


rted. 


rty institutions are represented in the 106 doctor’s degrees 


TABLE 
TERMS OF SERVICE OF GREAT 


It 


TEACHERS* 


Note In the following tabulation service began in 
period indicated in the first column and terminated in the sar 
period or in that indicated in the second columr 
From To Frequer 
1841-50 l 
1841-50 1851-60 ' 
1851-60 1891-1901 - 
1851-6 1901-1911 
1861-70 1871-80 
1861-70 1881-90 1 
1861-70 1891-1900 2 
1861-70 1901-1910 l 
1861-70 1911-192 
1861-70 present 
1871-80 
1871-80 1881-9 
1871-80 1891-1900 
1871-80 1901-191' ! 
1871-80 1911-19% f 
1871-80 1921 7 
1871-80 present 4 
1881-90 l 
1881-90 1891-19' 

1881-06 1901-1910 f 
1881-9 1911-1920 
1881-90 1921-27 c 
1881-90 present 1 
1891-1900 l 
1891-1900 1901-1910 1 
1891-1900 1911-1920 5 
1891-1900 1921-27 
1891-1900 present 
1901-1910 
1901-1910 1911-192" 4 
1901-1910 1921-27 : 
1901-1910 present <9 
1911-1920 4 
1911-1920 1921-27 4 
1911-1920 present 45 
1921-27 4 
1921-27 present 18 
* The 233 distributions recorded were reported in such a 


way as to make it impossible to compute with absolute accuracy 
the total number of teachers under consideration 
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with sourees given. Chicago leads with 11; Columbia follows with 10: 
Cornell University, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins have 8 each; Yale 5: 
lowa State, New York University, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 4 each 
Four foreign universities are named. Sixty-two institutions are listed 
as sources of 116 master’s degrees. Columbia leads with 11; then follow 
Chicago 10; Harvard, Michigan, Prineeton, and Vanderbilt 5 each: and 
Wisconsin 4 Seventy-seven or 73 percent of the 106 doctor’s degrees 
und 64 or 55 pereent of the 116 master’s deerees were conterred by In 
stitutions holding membership in the Association of American Univer 
sities 

Table Il shows the periods in which these teachers served. One hun 
dred and thirteen or 48 percent of the distributions fall between 190] 


and 1927, and an additional 40 or 17 pereent of those who began teae! 


ng in earlier periods are reported as still in service. 


TABLE III 
Suspsects TAUGHT BY GREAT TEACHERS WITH THRE FREQUENCY NAMED BY 
158 INSTITUTIONS 


Er ! i Literatur 68 M Languag 
Ma 57 ( ry 
Ph \ 44 al Science 
Gireek 4. h . 
Tat ‘ La Ag 4 
Hi y f IS i 
Biology Re 
Chemistr ’ Zoology 
Bible 24 Art 
Sci Cla Art 
F t l \ m 
Q t ~ 13 thi 
G - 12 Gos 1 t 
Psyc 12 Hebrew 
P 9 Log 
k ni 5 N Testame 
» zy 8 I cy 
h f ubjects were Ww tioned nce ich 
Business Administration Nature Study 
Christian Evidences Practical Theology 
Dramatic Art teligious Education 
Law Sacred Language and Literature 
Music Spanish 


Theism 


To the question: ‘‘What subjects did they teach?’’ 158 replied 
Table III shows the frequeney with which the various subjects ave 
named \ certain amount of overlapping is evident where a general 
field, such as science, is named in some instances and its specifie branches 
in others. No doubt this is partly due to the fact that in the earlier 
periods a professor frequently taught more than one subject in the samé 
field or related field. 

The next question, ‘‘What were the qualities, attitudes and methods 


that were given the highest rating?’’ brought forth a great variety o! 
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Table IV lists 111 qualities and attitudes named by 128 execu 
The replies on ‘*methods’’ were so few as to be discarded.) To 


ler many of these may seem practically identical in meaning 


} 


ot in language, but beeause slight distinctions are evident or 
the authors refrained from grouping them in larger units, pre- 
o adhere closely to the individual listings. 

TABLE IV 
\ND ATTITUDES OF GREAT TEACHERS REPORTED BY 128 COLLEGE EXECUTIVES 





e of students Personal contacts 4 
Iness etc 50 Clearness of teaching 
mastery of subject Devoti 
37 Fric lliness 
22 (,00d common sense 
17 Keen insight 
1] Mental alertness ; 
11 Religious influence ; 
re students 1 Ability to make interesting 2 
5 l ibility to interpret life's meanings and 
ements from students 9 values 2 
timulate thought 7 Clear thinking 2 
7 Clearnes 2 
7 Culture 2 
1 Frankness 2 
6 Interest < 
6 Interest in work 2 
part, “‘to put it across etc Precept and example 2 
ve of subject ) Readiness to sacrifice time and energy to 
human interest, etc ) further work of college 
4 Refinement of speech 2 
m 4 Religious devotion - a 
4 Research 2 
attitude toward truth 4 Respect 2 
4 Service ru 
4 
The following were named once each 
tiative Manliness 
to student needs Moral power 
Much time in student conferences 
Originality in spirit and method 
Permanent student mind 
Perseverance 
tions Persistence 
gentlemen, who worked at it Philosophy of life 
lealism Power of apt and concise illustration 
ness in assigned dut Practical applicatior 
Preparedness 
attitude Professional equipment 
at s ir onducting subject Religious convictions 
Resourcefulness 
Reverence for truth 
ker Self-assertive 
ity as he saw it Simplicity 
Sincerity combined with good fellowshi 
for working with youth Skill in going to heart of subject 
" of honor Spirit 
tivated mind Spiritual mindedness 
Spiritual power 
Stimulating moral idealism 
Strictness combined with sympathy 
t S ess in classroom management 
lustry Tact 
[rune enjoyment of the enlarging vision in the 
eral problems of education particular field 
teaching TTnselfishness 
thorough teacher Utter trustworthiness 
leational matters \ me attitude 
I oO hig regarded | pul ‘ t of 
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One hundred and sixty replied to the question: ‘‘Did they have posi- 
tive religious influence?’’ Of these 138 or 87 percent answered ‘‘ Yes’’ 
and but 3 or 2 percent ‘‘No.’’ There were 19 or 14 percent—miscellane- 
ous replies, for the most part divided answers. 

As to how this influence was measured, 125 reported as follows: By 
effect upon students and on college life, and on alumni in later life 
through example, character, developing of character, right living, by 
means of personal contacts, classroom attitudes, teaching, ete., 80; by 
church relationships, attendance at chapel, religious exercises, ete., 27; 
by testimony of students, alumni, citizens, ‘‘general opinion,’’ ete., 18; 
by influence upon vocational choice, 9; miscellaneous, 9. 

Of the 147 replies to the question: ‘‘To what extent did their stu- 
dents go on for graduate work or professional study?’’ 78 or 53 percent 
used such terms as ‘‘many’’, ‘‘large percent’’, ‘‘rather remarkable de- 
gree’’, ‘‘considerable extent’’, ‘‘good number’’, ete. Fourteen or 9 per- 
cent reported specific ratios, varying from 5 to 80 percent. Another 9 
pereent replied, ‘‘average’’, ‘‘fair number’’, ‘‘not particularly’’, ete 
Eight or five percent ‘‘do not know,’’ and 34 or 23 percent fall in the 
miscellaneous group. Many of the latter are divided answers and among 
the others are such comments as ‘‘Not much in vogue’’, ‘‘Somewhat in 
their day. Not so many did graduate work’’, ete. 

Another question, ‘‘To what extent did these teachers stimulate th: 
students to frequent the library?’’ was answered by 151 executives. Of 
these 87 or 58 percent reported ‘‘constant use’’, “‘large extent”’, 
‘greatly’’, ‘‘considerably’’, ete. Among these were such replies, as 
‘They were adepts in it’’; ‘‘Time spent in library equaled or sur 
passed time spent in regular text study’’; and ‘‘Not only stimulated 
most of the students to frequent the library, but encouraged many o! 
them to begin libraries of their own.’’ Eleven or 7 percent said ‘‘aver 
age’’, ‘‘fairly’’, ‘‘not very much’’, ete. Another five admitted that they 
did not know and 48 replies fall in the miscellaneous class. In this last 
group there were a number of replies such as the following: ‘‘ Library 
facilities insufficient at time these men taught’’, ‘‘ Library poor in thos 
days.’’ 

FACULTY BUILDING 

One hundred and eighty-seven replies were received to the second 
schedule. To the first question, ‘‘ What are you doing to enlist your own 
best students for college teaching?’’ 179 replied, several reporting more 
than one effort in this direction. Table V shows the distribution of replies 


H 
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TABLE V 
THE ENLISTMENT OF BEST STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE TEACHING IN 179 INSTITUTIONS 


Eucouraging them to go on for graduate work (12 of these also aid students in securing 


Se, OR a cc veda peaaene shah es eedd beeches hes Cobbs es ums 
Through personal conferences, interviews, or individual efforts on the part of the pounnemt, 

dean, major adviser, heads of departments, or other faculty members........... . 28 
Courses in Education, Departments St P, HE, be wect weber vauekesntaes eee ia 
Assistantships, instructorships, Pp Sha SOhREKS CE DORSOACOLESRO ROO OSSD ACERS EeEEOSEH ES 15 
Vocational advice through chapel addresses, vocational conferences, guidance, etc......... a 
Giving encouragement (method not specified). .......... ccc cece eeeeweces ST 
Calling attention to the opportunities and rewards of teaching............... 6 
CU Se.  gd'nd 6060 C4 Ceay bee OSS Ee DLA TRO A OER OES 060.00 R EKO " 4 
ee: DN Gs oc 0 ck Gbe £6040 044000065 0dS NCC KOR Ob OER EOS KOR 808 : 3 
Emphasizing need of college teachers, Christian teachers, virile teachers, etc....... 3 
eee We GU BNE a oo ek cccckcccecccesesivansesecesee cvedteaue woe 2 
DED. « © 66666664 0bOCCSCES SHEED OESED CO OSECES OO CO OEE CEES? nesotunweun 28 
Nothing, no de finite SE, GEE A, GR nc ctidewsevedecienteeseeiss ceccebess 16 


To the second question, ‘‘To what extent are you developing your 
faculty from your own students?’’ 162 replied, 73 in terms of percent- 
ages or figures as appear in Tables VI and VII. Seventeen others em- 
ployed such terms as ‘‘largely’’, ‘‘a majority’’, ete., and 19 ‘‘little’’, 
‘nothing’’, ete. Of the 53 replies falling in the miscellaneous group, 30 
seemed to indicate a policy favoring the use of alumni to greater or less 
extent and 12 quite definitely expressed a fear of inbreeding with con- 


sequent limitation. 


TABLE VI TABLE VII 
PERCENTAGES OF ALUMNI ON FACULTIES NUMBER OF ALUMNI ON FACULTIES 
. (PERCENTAGES NOT GIVEN) 
No. of . 
Percent Institutions No. of No. of 
110... Denne eee ee eee ween 7 Alumni Institutions 
11-20 . ces eessevesececseuesese 15 WS a ee eee a 
21-30 chcshdewik ewe ku ew somes 16 ete ae ; 4 
1-40 seb seoceneceeees cecscvcce 7 “aS eee 1 
41-50 . ec cccsccccccesseecsscsse 6 cr aru ken caer and bial bar eta 1 
oe) -++ 2 RE ee - 5 
TO & © sotcecrocoscnnesseseses ~ 2 ar «ae WAS Wed Aedes 2 
sy Seb Se savabbesebeeeecves 2 
_ PPP P TTT Tr TT TT ee . 64 oe 
— TE. ts cokes 19 


To what extent are you developing your faculty from your own 
staff?’’, received 108 replies, several reporting a number of methods. 
Fifty-six or 52 percent of these mentioned encouraging graduate study 
in summer school, by leaves of absence, sabbatical leaves, sixteen of which 
report some financial assistance. Promotion from lower to higher rank 
was named by 17, and increases in salary with additional study by 5. 
Eleven said ‘‘largely’’, ‘‘considerable extent’’, ete., and the same num- 
ber ‘‘very little’’, ‘‘not at all’’, ete. Fourteen were classed as miscel- 
laneous from which we quote the following: ‘‘ ‘In service’ training of 
our teachers is a matter just now receiving systematic attention’’; ‘‘En- 
couraged to hold departmental meetings and to do research work’’; ‘‘ As 
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far as possible instructors are encouraged to. improve in teaching tech- 
nique and in research’’; and, ‘‘By faculty meeting talks and reports 
and by suggested readings in the educational journals and bulletins.’’ 

The answers to the question, ‘‘Do you prefer to have college teachers 
with educational training?’’ appear in Table VIII. Three failed to re- 
ply and of the remaining 184, 74.8 percent answered ‘‘yes’’ or equivocal] 
‘yes’’, and 25 or 13.5 percent ‘‘no’’ or equivoeally ‘‘no.’’ 

TABLE VIII 


PREFERENCES OF 184 COLLEGE EXECUTIVES AS TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Number Percent 
Yes 117 63.6 
Equivocally ‘Yes’ 20 11.0 
No 32 11.9 
Equivocally ‘No 3 1.6 
Miscellaneous : 15 8.1 
No opinion or preference 7 +8 

Total number of replies ' 184 100.0 


A question of vital interest to college teachers in general is that r 
garding the basis of promotion. To ascertain the current practice two 
questions were asked: ‘‘Do you promote on the basis of good teaching? 
and ‘‘Do you promote on the basis of research and publication?’’ To 
the first 181 replied, 112 or 66 percent reporting promotion primarily 
upon the basis of good teaching. Forty-eight of those replying to bot! 
questions said that both factors were taken into consideration. Of th 
153 replies to the seeond question (including the 48 mentioned above 
7 or 5 percent said **‘ Yes’’ and 64 or 42 percent answered ‘‘No.’’ Ther: 


were a number of miscellaneous replies which could not be tabulated. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Since 80.9 percent of the great teachers under consideration wer 
reported as holding the degree of master, doctor, or bachelor of divinit; 
their academic training cannot be very seriously criticized, particular 
in view of the fact that many of them taught at a time when the master’s 
degree was rated as high scholastie qualification. The fact that 60.8 per 
cent achieved what is considered greatness in spite of their lack of the 
doctorate may be significant. 

2. The sources of these degrees are for the most part universities 
of the highest rank 

According to the reports of college executives, 65 percent of the 
‘‘great teachers’’ either served in the period 1901-27 or began ser\ 


in earlier periods which has continued to the present. 
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4. As to the subjects taught, science, if all forms listed are added 
together, ranks first, and the ancient languages second, indicative per- 
haps of the curricular emphasis in the later and earlier periods. English 
and English Literature ranks third, mathematies fourth, and philosophy 
fifth. 

5. Of the qualities and attitudes attributed to great teachers it is 
significant that ‘‘interest in students, sympathetic and helpful atti- 
tude’’, ete., received the largest poll; ‘‘Scholarship, mastery of subject’’ 
te., ranked second; and ‘‘personality’’ third. Although ‘‘character’’ 

fourth, the reader will discover that a large number of character traits 
re given specific mention. The ability to teach or impart is named but 


IS 


five times, but it is possible that the same idea may have been in the 
minds of others who couched it in different terms. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the great teachers are not estimated chiefly in terms of 
pedagogical technique. 

6. There was a more nearly unanimous testimony (on the basis of 


the percentage of replies received) that great teachers have positive 
religious influence than in any other item of appraisal. 

7. Many of the great teachers were instrumental in inspiring stu- 
dents to go on for graduate work or professional study. 

8. The use of the library by students was stimulated to a marked 
degree by a majority of these teachers. 

9. Eneouraging graduate study and personal conferences with stu- 
dents are the most frequently named methods of enlisting the best stu- 
dents for college teaching. Only 15 report the appointment of their 
students to assistantships and instructorships, and in a large number 
of other eases it is doubtful that much effective missionary work is be- 
ing done. 

10. A large number of institutions are employing alumni who have 
done graduate work, the percentages in their faculties varying widely. 

11. Replies to the question concerning the development of the faculty 
from the staff indicate that relatively little of a constructive nature is 
being done. The authors believe, however, that many of the correspond- 
ents failed to do themselves justice in this respect. References to sab- 
batie leaves, for example, were surprisingly few, as were also methods 
assisting in the development of professional study while in service. 

12. The preferences expressed as to educational training indicate a 
growing appreciation of its advantages for the college teacher. 
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13. The majority of the colleges under consideration make good 
teaching the chief item in promotion. This is all the more significant 
since the accrediting agencies have not used this standard. 

On the whole it is believed by the authors that the measures of effec. 
tive teaching here suggested are more significant and vital than those 
in use by the national and regional standardizing agencies. That the 
North Central Association is seeking more vital standards is an encourag- 
ing sign of the times. 
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CORRELATION STUDIES OF THE STUDENT'S ABILITY INDEX 


Howakp J. BANKER 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department of Genetics, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

IN a previous study! the writer developed a student’s ability index 
based upon the age progress of the student through school combined 
with the measure of his success in meeting the curriculum requirements 
s indicated by the teachers’ marks. This index was determined by the 
‘ormula: 

Mk MGA 

SAI = —- X ———— 

CA GMk 
in which SAI indicates any student’s ability index, Mk is the student’s 
verage mark in the grade in which the work is done, CA is the student’s 
hronological age, MGA is the mental grade-age, that is, the average 
mental age of students working in the same grade, and GMk is the grade- 
mark or the average mark obtained by students in the grade. The prac- 
tical use of the formula depended upon finding a proper value for the 

MGA 
second member, - , as a constant. To this end the value of MGA 
GMk 
was taken from the well-known work of Terman and others on 1,936 
California children. For GMk several series of SAI’s were computed 
for 508 students in School B of a town system, assuming varying values 
of GMk in each series.2_ It was to be desired that the distribution of the 
SAI’s might be compared directly with the distribution of Binet IQ’s for 
the same students but this was not possible. As an alternative a com- 
parison of the distribution of the SAI’s in each series was made with the 
listributions of Binet 1Q’s as found by others in the general population 
nd a close conformity was observed to prevail. On the whole, 85 ap- 
peared to be the most practicable working value for GMk in this school 
nd was so adopted. 

Later it was learned that the superintendent of schools had arranged 

an Otis Classification Test of all children in the fourth to the eighth 
rade throughout the school system about a month preceding the end 
{ the semester for which the SAI’s had been computed. The writer did 


*Banker, Howard J. ‘‘A Student’s Ability Index from Teachers’ Marks.’’ 


Journal of Educational Research, XVII, (May, 1928), 357-364. 


*Banker, Howard J. ‘‘The Practical Application of the Student’s Ability In- 
lex.’? Journal of Educational Research, XVIII, (November, 1928), 282-289. 
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not know of this at the time and the two pieces of work were entirely 
independent. The use of the test scores was generously granted and 
from them Otis 1Q’s were computed for 342 of the 508 students of 
School B, in accordance with the rule given in the ‘‘Manual of Direc. 
tions.’”* Table I gives a comparison of the distribution of these Otis 
[Q’s with the SAI series and the Binet IQ’s as presented in our previous 
paper.* It is noticeable that in all three types of indices the divergences 
of the curves of distribution from each other are about the same and 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OTIS 1Q’s IN ScHOoL B COMPARED WITH DISTRIBUT! 
oF SAI’s IN SAME SCHOOL AND WITH BINET IQ’s OF OTHER POPULATIONS 


Midpoint 142 oR 905 14.463 6.063 
Interval Otis SAI's Binet 1Q’s Binet IQ's Binet IQ's 
of 1( IQ's lermar Strachan Stracha 
6 
t y s ; 1.2 
i 4.1 4.9 e » ip 
- 13.7 Q 1 R 6 7.8 9 
90 2e.8 21.7 20.1 19.2 
1 °4 6 °1.9 a ; 
110 18.4 26.6 23.1 ~6 = 
l rf 13.4 .( l s.8 
l 4] 1.6 - 1. 
14 yi 5 i $ 
of f 
t Oti IQ 2.9 a ) 
to SAI 2.9 2.9 2.2 2 


may be represented by 3 as the index of fit.° In the case of the Otis 1Q 
it is apparent that a considerable portion of the non-conformity is du 
to the shift of this distribution as a whole on the seale. In this resp 
it appears of some significanee that the SAI distribution gives a slight 
closer fit to the Binet 1Q’s than does the group test. The administrat: 
of a Binet test may obtain an accurate measure of each child’s reactior 
In a group test a child will hardly make a better score than is warranted 
by his ability and one or more children may fail to do themselves justice 
at the time of the test, hence the obtained mean IQ will not be great 
ind may be less than the true mean. On the other hand the SAI, being 


Otis, Arthur S. Otis Classification Test Vanual of Directions Yonkers 
Hudson. World Book Company, 1923), p. 23. 

*Banker, Howard J. ‘‘The Practical Application of the Student’s Ability I 
dex.’’ Joc. cit., especially Table II, p. 287. 

* The index of the closeness of fit is simply the mean difference between the two 
distributions. See Banker, Howard J. ‘‘The Practical Application of the Student’s 
Ability Index.’’ loc. cit. p. 287. 
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d on the work of the student over a period of weeks, the accidental 
ind luctuations in reaction are averaged out and the mean SAI approaches 
nearly the true mean. 

It is of more interest, however, to determine the direct correlation of 
tis the Otis 1Q’s with the SAI series. In the ten half-grades of School B, 
1S m grade 4B to 8A inclusive, there were 331 students who had taken 
Otis test on December 9th and for whom the SAI could be computed 
the close of the semester on January 26th following. The correlation 

een the indices for each of these students was determined by Peat 
: s method of moments, ungrouped. Table II gives the summary for 


half-grade of the means, standard deviations and coefficients of cor- 

with their probable errors. The coefficients range from .70 to 
th a mean for the ten half-grades of a little over .82. This appears 
ite a high degree of relationship between the SAI and the Otis 


] 


1 
J letermined for this schoo 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATION OF SAI witH Otis IQ In Scuoo.t B 
' Otis IQ S ‘ 
No. of . ( ‘ ‘ 
Sy { Mean: Star ar Mon Qe ay , 
D Atior D atior 
) 1] 1 1 1 13.8 | 7 62 
27 88 4 18 1.7 2 18.12 lf } ! 14 
~ é 1 i4 ‘ 11.06 2 ‘ ‘ 
1 44> +1 1 14 4 f 4 
I 18.15 +f 12.4 I K4 
19 85.7 2 ¢ 1¢ 1.8 4 1 2 g 61 
J 1.78 14.4 8.8 84 ’ 8 42¢ 
5 L178 41.8 l 4 1] Q ‘ ’ 
‘7 ‘7 (14 4 8 , 
5 l I - y. 4° Re ~ ~ ] 
) 7 14 4 2 f 18 f 
l 14.92 1 18 Q 
estion nN hye raised whether he results ob ned . not 14 
‘ +] 4 ] 4 ‘ 
ona ( i Ol Wil resper 0 nis p teu } ne l oO! 
t t ‘ +} ; 347 4 1} 
) ) ( nswel na we can crore would tO « ry through 
id es il het nd very Qa ff ren S ‘hoo Ss Chis const re i 
’ must ry ‘ t to otner It yas ORS rhe how Vey ty “Om ‘ 


n tables for the SAI with the Otis I() in other schools of the 


town system hased on similar dat and of t he same dates as those 
bli I] The results, SO far is the eo fficients ol eorrelation are 
rned are given 1n Table [I] Oy the whole thes cor ficients do 


liffer greatly from the findings for School B. the general average 


nent 


n being about .80 The one serious diserepancy is in vrade 4A 





School E where the coe fficient is practicaliv nil As there were only 
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nine students in this grade and the probable error is very large, little 
significance can be attached to this. If this one case were to be omitted. 
the average coefficient for the remaining twenty classes would actually 
exceed that for the ten classes of School B. 

In all of the above described work the value 85 was taken for GMk. 
It is evident from the formula that variations in this factor have the 
effect of throwing the SAI distribution as a whole up or down the scale, 
that is, may raise or lower the mean but do not essentially affect the 
relative rank of the SAI’s in the series, since the latter is determined by 
the unaffected variable for each student. We should expect, therefore, 
that the correlation of any of the SAI series for School B with the 











TABLE III 
CORRELATION OF SAI with Otis IQ In ScHooits C, D AnD E or a Town System 
Grades School C School D School E 
—— A. ——E 
No. of Coefficient of No. of Coefficient of No. of Coefficient of 
students Correlation students Correlation students Correlatior 
4B 28 8816 + .0284 16 7138 + .0827 20 .7736 + .0606 
4A 21 8958 + .0291 15 6833 + .0928 i) 0344 + .224 
»B 29 8787 + .0285 15 9412 + .0199 15 9113 + .029 
5A 17 8854 + .0354 14 8763 + .0418 13 9421 + .02 
6B 40 8451 + .0305 21 8791 + 334 
6A 23 7833 + .0543 8 8454 + .068 
7B 36 7589 + .0477 18 8616 + .0¢f 
7A 32 8571 + .0316 
sB 19 7266 + .0510 
BA 27 7632 + .0542 
Totals 95 8.5415 257 7.9488 104 5.2475 
Averages 
per class 23.8 8854 25.7 7949 14.9 .7496 


General average per class for the three schools .7970 


Otis 1Q’s would give essentially like coefficients. This expectation is 
confirmed by Table IV which gives the coefficients of correlation per 
grade for the Otis IQ with each of the two series SAla and SAIe® based 
on the most extreme values of GMk, 82.17 and 88.35 respectively. In 
comparison with the probable errors the coefficients for the same grades 
in each series differ by insignificant amounts and the mean coefficient 
for the ten grades in each series in Table IV is .82+, essentially the 
same as the mean coefficient in Table II. Our formula, therefore, ap- 
pears to be thoroughly workable with a large margin of safety and 
yields a series of indices highly comparable in respect to relative rank 
with IQ’s obtained by a standard group test. How the indices maj 
compare with true Binet IQ’s is yet problematical but the indications 
are favorable. 

*Banker, Howard J. ‘‘The Practical Application of the Student’s Ability 
Index.’’ loc. cit. pp. 285-287. 
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A further critical test of the value of the SAI as an index of ability 
may be applied by determining the self-correlation in successive semes- 
ters. If the correlations ran relatively high it would be evidence that 
the index is a reliable measure of a fairly constant factor in the intel- 
lectual reactions of the student. As a check and for the purpose of com- 
parison it was thought to be of advantage to determine the self-correla- 
tion of the average teachers’ marks for the same students in the suc- 
cessive semesters. Of the 508 students in School B whose marks had 
been compiled for the first semester there were 393 promoted to the 
succeeding half-grade whose marks were available in the second semes- 
ter. The coefficients of correlation were computed per class between 

TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION PER GRADE FoR Oris IQ witH SAIa snp SAIE BasepD 
ON THE EXTREME VALUES OF GME, 82.17 AND 88.35 RESPECTIVELY, IN ScHOooL B 








No. of Coefficients of Correlation 
Grade : ‘ —— semen 
ades students SAla SAle 
4B 29 7036 + .0632 7051 + .0630 
4A 27 9225 + .0193 9231 + .0192 
5B 37 -7458 + .0492 7541 + .0478 
A 21 8329 + .0451 8359 + .0443 
6B 33 8505 + .0325 8503 + .0325 
6A 19 .8736 + .0366 8760 + .0360 
7B 30 8125 + .0418 8036 + .0436 
7A 32 8687 + .0293 8661 + .0298 
8B 47 8379 + .0293 8384 + .0292 
BA 56 8047 + .0318 8074 + .0314 
Totals 331 8.2527 8.2600 
Average per class 33.1 .8253 8260 


the average final or promotion marks in several subjects’ as credited to 
each student for the two semesters. Table V gives the results of this 
work. Six of the fifteen groups or classes were taught and marked both 
semesters by the same teacher. These are indicated in the table by italies, 
the other nine were under different teachers each semester. As would 
be expected the average coefficient for the six classes, .92, is higher than 
for the nine classes, .86, yet even the latter shows a remarkably high 
degree of correlation in the relative grading of the students by these 
teachers, much higher than I have found reported elsewhere. 
The last column of this table gives the self-correlation of the SAI’s 
mputed for the same 393 students. It needs little comment. The most 
significant fact is that in every instance the coefficient of correlation is 
materially inereased over that of the preceding column, high as that 


"The subjects were: reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, language, geography, 

J £, S» § . I guage, geography 

istory, physiology, algebra and biology, of which from four to eight were included 
n each grade. 


} 
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furnishes a more accurate measure of 


the SAI 


student ability than do raw teachers’ marks and is, therefore. a servic: 


was, indieating that 
Moreover, the very high coefficients ol 
Dr. MeCall® has said: y 


{ self-correlation for most standard tests is about 5 to 


able instrument of correction. 
tained are in themselves facts of decided import. 
“The 


about 


range oO 


‘9 while the range for typical teachers’ examinations is mucl 
TABLE V 


SELF-CORRELATION OF TEACHERS’ MARKS AND OF SAI’s In Two Sucx ESSIVI 
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Me of Coefficients of Correlation 
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Average Marks SAI's 
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1A I 1¢ 6691 + .09081 R24 - 4 
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4A B 7 9582 0106 9911 ( 
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»A 6B 21 9632 0106 9900 ( 
6B 6A 32 9461 012 9862 + .Of 
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B 29 9003 0237 9522 + .011 
vA kB 2 9305 0159 962 0088 
SB sA 41 9204 161 9577 0087 
l'otals $v 13.3124 14.3210 
verage p ass 6.2 BS75 1547 
Gira italics w taught both semesters by the san eacher all other ‘ 
liffer teac! 
A VERA COEFFICIE F CORRELATION FOR 
Mark SAI 
t x 4s Aa tea 921% O7RR 
+} “A } 7, re tea aé ) 93R 
lower. <A criterion of .9 or above would disqualify most education 
tests Dr. Otis® claims for his group tests a self-correlation of ab 
93 and for the Classification Test as a whole’’ a self-correlation of .9! 
which he evidently considers ample guarantee of its reliability. O 
SAI’s with an average self-correlation better than .95 evidently 
meet the highest eriterion expected for the reliability of an intellige 


\ number of interesting facts incidental t 


1 if space permitted. 


which has a di tribution of like characte with the distribution ot 
"McCall, William A. How to Measure in Education New York, The M 
millan Company, 1922), p. 396. 
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intelligence quotient in the general population; such an index, when 
determined for a given group of students, yields a high coefficient of 
correlation with the results of a standard group test and is, therefore, 
eompetent for indical purposes; finally, the self-correlation or measure 
of reliability of the index is higher than that of the teachers’ marks from 
which it is derived and is equal to the highest standard required of edu- 
cational tests. It seems evident, therefore, that the student’s ability in- 
dex is an instrument of reliable and valuable service in the progress of 


edueational investigations. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF TEACHER TRAINING IN MINNESOTA 
HvuGH GRAHAM 
St. Louis University 

Tue Territory of Minnesota was organized in 1849. The legislature 
held its first session the same vear and enacted a law establishing a system 
of common schools. This law though subsequently amended in certain 
particulars laid the foundations of the public school system in the Terri- 
tory. In 1851, the second Territorial legislature granted the University 
f Minnesota a charter which contained a provision that one of the de- 
partments of the University should be ‘‘a department of the theory and 
practice of teaching.’”! It would seem that the proponents of this law 
intended to establish a normal department within the University, prob- 
ably similar in character and purpose to that which was created in the 
University of Iowa four years later.? 

For reasons that need not concern us here the Territorial University 
of Minnesota never materialized, and when the State was organized in 
1858 the friends of publie education either ignored the provision for 
teacher training which was contained in the Territorial law, or were 
unaware of its existence. 

It should be noted, however, that the idea of a normal school as a 
separate and distinct institution was making progress. In 1839 the first 
American publie normal schools were established in Massachusetts. These 
were three in number and were soon followed by similar institutions in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michigan, Rhode Island, Illinois 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. 

As many of the most intelligent and active among the pioneer set 
tlers of Minnesota were drawn from the Eastern states we can readily 
understand their enlightened attitude towards public education. Many 
came from states which already had normal schools in operation. Hence 
we need not be surprised to find the early legislators receptive to the 
proposal to establish state normal schools. At any rate the first state 
legislature of Minnesota passed in 1858 a general law under which the 
Winona Normal School came into being as ‘‘the first state normal schoo! 
west of the Mississippi and the fourteenth in the United States.’” 

The man who deserves most credit for suggesting this legislation and 
for taking active measures to establish the first normal school in the 


*Laws of Minnesota, 1851, Ch. 3, Sec. 10. 
*See University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, College of Education Series, No. 1°, 
p. 25. 

* Historical Sketch of Winona Normal School, p. 5. 
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great Northwest is Dr. John D. Ford, a native of New Hampshire. By 
common accord Dr. Ford has been given the honored title of ‘‘ Father of 
the Minnesota Normal School System.’’ He was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and of a medical college in Philadelphia. For a time he 
practiced medicine in Norwich, Connecticut, where he became interested 
in the educational institutions of that city and labored on behalf of the 
common schools. He came west for the purpose of recuperating his 
health and settled in the thriving little city of Winona in 1856. He 
soon identified himself with the progress of the local schools, but the 
crowning effort of his life was the establishment of the normal school 
system.* 

Dr. Ford’s endeavors were ably seconded by the delegation to the 
state legislature sent from Winona County. The bill was passed by the 
House with an overwhelming majority and received the unanimous sup- 
port of the Senate.5 The result was a general law which provided for 
three state normal schools subject to certain conditions and restrictions. 

It declared that the first should be opened within five years in any 

mmunity which donated the sum of five thousand dollars in money 
and lands, or in money alone, a like sum to be appropriated by the State. 
A second might be opened in ten years and a third in fifteen years, pro- 
vided, however, that communities in which normal schools were to be 
located complied with the conditions stated above.*® 

The response of the citizens of Winona to this progressive eduea- 
tional measure may be judged from their promptness in complying with 
the stipulated conditions. A local newspaper of the period tells us that 
the citizens raised by subscription ‘‘in a few hours’’ the sum of $7000, 
$2000 in exeess of the amount required by the aet.* 

The following extract from another contemporary newspaper shows 
that among the pioneers of Minnesota there were men who had sufficient 
vision to recognize the important contribution which the normal school 
was to make to the eause of public education. ‘‘The normal school 
system, which has received but comparatively little aid or encouragement 

m the Government, lies at the foundation of all others; and to be 
rendered useful to the greatest and most profitable degree, should be the 


*Bunnell: Winona, and Its Environs on the Mississippi in Ancient and Modern 
Days. p. 418. 

* House Journal, 1858, pp. 850, 922; Senate Journal, 1858, p. 623. 

*General Laws of Minnesota, 1858, Ch. 79. 

"Winona Republican, August 17, 1859. 
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first to be established and put into practice and thus pave the way both 


for a common school system and for the most advanced collegiate 
course. ’’S 

The Winona normal school was opened in the fall of 1860. Ther 
wis no session in 1862-64, but except for this break it has had a continu 
ous eareer.° The early years were the most difficult. The period of the 
Civil War was not favorable to educational endeavor in a young and 


vi 
struggling commonwealth like Minnesota. The cost of building had not 


been liberally provided for by the legislature nor adequately under 
stood by the people. Hence, it was soon seen that the erection of a single 
school was all that could be undertaken at one time. 

In 1868, however, the city of Mankato offered the State a donation 
of $5000 as required by the Act of 1858 and the legislature appropriated 
a like sum in accordance with the provisions of the same law.'® Thx 
third normal school was offered to St. Cloud whose citizens subseribed 


the necessary $5000 and procured a suitable building in which the 


school was opened in 1869."! 


ne 
iit 


Thus searcely more than ten years elapsed from the date of t 
enactment of ,the first normal school law until three teacher-training in 
stitutions were functioning in the state of Minnesota. The original law 
did not specify the exact loeation of the proposed normal schools, lea 
Normal School Board the task of dividing the State into nor 


mal school districts by uniting, for the formation of each, two adjacent 


ing to the 


jud elal distriets.'? 
In 1877, a law was passed enacting that the ‘‘normal schools her: 
tofore established to educate and prepare teachers for the common schools 


of the State, shall hereafter be designated and known as the State Nor 


mal School at Winona, the State Normal School at Mankato, and th 


State Normal! Scehoo!] at St. Cloud.’” 
Most of the instructors in the normal schools of Minnesota during t! 
first two decades came from the eastern states and the influence of 


Oswego normal was dominant.'* The reports of the state and count 


* Winona Daily Review, November 23, 1859. 
* Jlistorical Sketch of Winona State Normal School, p 983 


* Nineteenth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instructs 
St. Paul, p. 69. 
Tbid., pp. 70-71. 
General Laws of Minnesota, 1858, Ch. 79, See. 6. 
8 Tbid., 1877, Ch. 74, See. LX, Sub-See. 1. 
“See the statement of Mr. Phelps, Principal of Win: 
i School, pn. 49 
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superintendents during these years show clearly that the normal schools 

de an important contribution to the State’s educational progress 

[heir main work, of course, was the training of teachers, but the normal 

nstructors were frequently called upon to speak at teachers’ institutes, 

for several years the normal schools provided a large proportion of 

educational leadership so much needed during these early decades. 

\t the present time, when the need of trained teachers is universally 

needed, we are likely to forget that a different attitude prevailed dur- 

e sixties and seventies of the last century. Nor need we be sur- 

sed that men who were struggling with the difficulties of pioneer life 

large and sparsely settled State did not all share the visions of 

‘ational statesmen. There was no small amount of opposition to, 

ticism of, the normal school system. Indeed, there was opposition 

most every session of the legislature until, in 1876, the special ap- 

ation was refused and the normal schools were left to struggle as 

they might on the meager annual grant. Even as late as 1878 the 

tate superintendent, David Burt, found it necessary to urge that ‘‘the 
mal schools deserve support adequate to their work.’’!® 

Succeeding years were to witness rapid developments in Minnesota’s 

tional system. Among the new agencies that came to exercise a 

t influence must be numbered the publie high schools and the State 

versity. Of course, the normal schools still continued to make an 

rtant contribution but in later years it has been less conspicuous 

ring the first two decades when they played a leading role in 


the educational foundations of the State. 


Ving teenth Annual Report of the State Supe rinte de nt of Publée Ty struction, 


St. Paul, 1878, p. 75. 





x EDITORIALS 


RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS 


Professor W. W. Charters pointed out in a recent editorial’ that 
there are two major objectives in education, namely, (a) the acquisi- 
tion of the abilities, knowledges, skills, attitudes, and ideals prerequi- 
site to the continuance of present standards of culture and performance 
on the one hand, and (b) the acquisition of the tools of thinking pre- 
requisite to the solution of the unanticipated problems of a changing 
society on the other hand. Without denying the importance of the 
first of these objectives, (the first is important) one recognizes from 
both the current practices and theoretical discussions of practices that 
more emphasis than ever before is being placed upon problem solving 
and the acquisition of correct and economical habits of organizing 
problem solving activities on the part of school pupils. The emphasis is 
such that one sees in the good teacher to-day one who does not merely 
teach facts but one who provides considerable practice in the art of 
recognizing problems and selecting means for their solution. It is true 
that in the initial stages of learning many of the problems to which pupils 
are set are not new and, with an occasional exception, the solutions 
are of value only to the pupil himself, but educational theory has come 
to recognize problem solving as a mode of training of first importance. 

Undoubtedly teachers can increase their power to direct the think- 
ing of pupils toward the organization of problem solving activities if 
their supervisors allow problem solving on the part of the teachers them- 
selves and give them help as needed. Are teachers then to be allowed 
to think about edueational problems, to entertain points of view relative 
to educational practices and to solve problems? The teacher’s problems 
are actual opportunities and real values result from their solution. 

There are really three questions involved herein: (a) Is it reason- 
able to assume that the training of teachers in service might be facili- 
tated through problem solving? (b) Will the solutions to these prob- 
lems be of value to others than the teacher herself? (c) Because of 
these solutions may the teacher entertain educational points of view 


* Journal of Educational Research, XIX (February, 1929), 141-142. 
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of her own? Briefly, supervision, from one point of view, is the teach- 
ing of teachers how to teach, and it would seem that principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents might profitably apply to the training of 
teachers in service those training procedures which the science, philoso- 
phy, and practice of education have found to be most effective in the 
training of school children, of course, with such modifications in the 
instructional program as differences in the maturity of teachers and 
pupils warrant. In the initial stages of a teacher’s training in such 
work under supervision, her solutions to problems will be of value 
mainly to the teacher herself. There will be exceptions. As she gains 
in experience in teaching, and in research, her solutions to problems 
may be of interest to other teachers and to principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. She may ultimately entertain viewpoints of her own, 
based not merely upon traditions, unanalyzed experiences and author- 
ity, but upon scientific fact. Broadly speaking, she will be a much more 
efficient teacher. 

In making this statement it is recognized that scientific experi- 
mentation is a very difficult and complicated matter,—much more so 
than the average lay and technical worker realizes. It is also recog- 
nized that not all teachers will rise to the level of contributors to the 
science of education. This, of course, is also true of many so-called 
research workers. One can see already a tendency on the part of the 
educational practitioner to put entirely too much faith in the train- 
ing researches of both teachers and research workers. But viewed 
broadly supervisors to-day seem all too frequently to assume that they 
alone are to see problems, solve problems, and do the educational think- 
ing prerequisite to the successful management of school systems. Hav- 
ing decided matters, they hand down their solutions in the form of 
methods to be applied, textbooks to be used, courses of study to be 
followed, and policies to be pursued for teachers to put into operation. 
The teachers then only teach. 

If one were to visit a classroom and should find the teacher doing 
all of the thinking, entertaining all of the points of view and doing 
all of the problem solving we would say that that teacher was a poor 
teacher. Judged from this point of view, much of the supervision to- 


day is poor supervision. 
A. S. B. 
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Brown, Mavup A Teaching Health In 
Farao. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 


1929. xiv 142 pp. 

For five years a health demonstration 
has North 
Dakota, a community of approximately 


27,000 population. 


been under way in Fargo, 


This volume presents 
instruction which 
the health 


Propaganda, 


the storv of classroom 
work 


drill 


was a sin 


gle phase of 


luring this period 


alization was the sequence hy 


and ratior 

which a sound health regime was intro 
duced into the life of the child. The 
facts of health behavior were presented 


by direct instruction, and then correlated 


with other subjects. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures taken di 
rectly from the work as it was carried 
on Che whole volume should be of real 
help to any teacher or principal inter 
ested in making the health work more 
vital in his own school 

ANDERSON, ( J.. Fow Kes, JOHN Gvy, 


AND JONI 3, L F Study of Budaetina 


é i Allot t of School Supplies, Uni 
sity f Wisconsin 13 pp 
This report covers the fundamental 
questions of Unit Allotments and Costs 
yf Ins etional Supplies and Unit Al- 
ents and Costs of Janitorial Engi 
neering Supplies, together with certain 
conclusions and recommendations. Data 
! been gathered from forty-three 
cities covering a wide range of size and 
well distributed as to geographical loca 
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PALMER, GLADYS E. Baseball for G 
and HW New York: A. Ss. Barnes 
and Company, 1929, x + 140 pp. 


“omen. 


DUNCAN, MARGARET M., AND CUNDIFF, 
VELDA P. Play Days for Girls and 
Women. New York: A. 8. Barnes and 


Company, 1929, xiv + 87 


pp. 

These books are designed as manuals 
for th interested in conducting sports 
They 


not research productions but rather 


an 
and games for girls and women. 
are 
statements of the rules governing specif 
1 suggestions for handling cer 


vames an 
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tain sports 
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and Physical Education. 
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New York: Doubleday, Doran 

Co., Ine. 1928. viii + 342 pp. 

With ‘‘health’’ more and more to tl 
fore—hboth as a theoretical objective 
education and as a subject of interest 
and object of activity among educators 


classroom teachers are still certificated 
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tained in Myers and Bird’s Health and 
Physical Education, but they will not ob- 
tain it in most teacher training institu- 
tions today, nor have many teachers out- 


side of cities learned, either by training 


experience, how to care for their 
Is’ health needs efficiently. There 
f this volume should find a ready and 


preciative reading public. 
The first half of 


ne contains the 


Bird’s 
fundamental 


Myers and 
I most 
requisite to teach a class 


rmation 


of pupils healthfully. 


Even the 
es of janitors are listed; for rural 
teachers often supervise their 
tors, and the janitor is the first line 
fense against disease—he becomes, 

e best school program, a_ health 


The work 


school doctor and nurse are out 


of rreat prepotency. 


estions for 


vo 
— 


with su coéperation 


een teachers and these agents. There 
hapters on first aid, nutrition, the 
g of health habits, mental hygiene, 
particularly valuable chapter on 


ble diseases and their preven 


I st part of the book closes with 
ve outline in health education’’ 
a similarly-named program 
1 by the Cleveland Board of 
"ation This outline covers 46 pages 
f the best in existence today 
s 1 to 6 

nd half of the book deals with 

education. It includes much use 

ial on playgrounds; on equip 
the meaning and values of 
sical education: on athleties; on 
g tables, ete. The last 115 pages 


se an outline of games for each 


with directions for conducting 


here < nothing in this book which 


elementary teachers would have 


grade 
ble either in understanding or in 


zing. Only the most elementary and 
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practical material is included; but, so 
recently has the public school been con 
cerned with health, it is doubtful whether 
grade teachers are at all familiar with 
it. This book, therefore, should fill a 
great need among rural school teachers 
and those in the smaller villages and 
cities; while its very moderate cost and 
splendid subject matter on health habits 
and games for grade children should re¢ 
pay the attention of even the more ex 
perienced city school teacher 
FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 

New York State Dept. of Education 


ALEXANDER, 
School Finance and Business 
Problems. New York: 
Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 1928. 526} 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. AND 
CARTER. 
Vanagement 
3ureau of Publications, 
This volume is one of a series contain 

ing problems in the various phases of 

public school administration. The prob 
lems of this series have heen collected 
largely by the members of the staff and 
the students of the Department of Edu 
eational Administration of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, in th 
sive survey activities of that gi 

This latest volume contains 113 prol 
lems involving business and financial ae 

They 


tivities of public school systems. 


cover a wide range from organization 


isiness a airs 


management of b 


to reporting and publicity, including 
y 


idgeting, accounting, the handling 
school indebtedness, and many others 

The problems cover the field in a com 
prehensive way In general they are 


clearly stated and contain a large amount 


concrete material thus enabling the 
1dvaneced student to approach the solu 
tions as he would were he actually in 
Data for their solution are 


iven very fully. For example: one finds 


a checking list of business activities in 


ne problem, and a table of bond indexes 
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at various rates of interest in another. 
The student must find practical, rather 
than theoretical, answers and he must 
know actual working conditions. 

Each problem is accompanied by a 
carefully selected bibliography. The ref- 
erences are pertinent, but they are not 
annotated, and are made frequently to 
entire books or treatises rather than to 
the specific pages, chapters or sections of 


the book which bear directly on the 
problems under consideration. 
The terminology employed and the 


technique followed are such that the book 
is adapted to advanced students who 
earnestly desire to go far into the sub- 
ject of administration rather than to the 
beginning student who is not already 
oriented. In the hands of a thoroughly 
competent teacher of administration who 
is in sympathy with the problem method 
vf teaching, and a group of relatively 
advanced students of the subject, it is 
an invaluable handbook of activities cov- 
ering every phase ordinarily found in 
the field. 

H. P. SMITH 


Syracuse Uniwersity 


MANN, CARLETON HUNTER. How Schools 
Use Their New York City: 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Time. 
1928. xiii + 202 pp. 

Although the element of time enters 
prominently into all learning situations 
and is one of the easiest of items to meas- 
ure objectively, it has never received any- 
thing the adequate attention that 
has been devoted to the element of qual- 


like 


ity. One aspect of time which has per- 
sistently thrust itself into the conscious 
ness of publie school administrators dur- 
ing the 


of the amounts of time which should be 


past decade lies in the problem 


allotted to the various elementary-school 
The chief motive behind this 
been that of the 


subjects. 


interest has solving 
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problem of a crowded curriculum rather 
than that of finding the most appropriate 
amounts of time for the various elemen- 
tary subjects, but out of the ensuing 
investigations and inquiry have come a 
number of studies which have thrown 
considerable light upon present-day con- 
ditions and trends in time allotments. 
One of the latest and most comprehensive 
of these studies is Mann’s How Schools 
Use Their Time, which carries the sub- 
title, Time Allotment Practice in 444 
Cities, Including a Study of Trends from 
1826 to 1926. 

Using the technique which has been de 
veloped by other students in this field, 
Mann has increased the scope of former 
investigations by including a larger and 
more varied array of cities, including rep- 
resentative groups of cities of practically 
After an introductory chapter 
devoted to sources, methods, and defini- 


all sizes. 


tions, the author devotes a comparatively 
weak chapter to trends in time allotments 
which does not produce anything par- 
ticularly new or interesting. Chapter IIT, 
which summarizes the time requirements 
recommended by State authorities, is new 
but uninteresting. Chapter IV, which is 
devoted to the changing emphasis rela 
tive to the three R’s, the content subjects, 
and the special subjects, is distinctly bet 
ter; and Chapter V, which treats ele 
mentary time allotments in 444 school sys 
tems in 1926 and which includes the bulk 
of the text, makes a definitely worthwhil 
Then comes Chapter VI, 
which gives a good summary account of 
the 


vears in 


contribution. 

length of school days and _ schoo! 
various cities. The concluding 
chapter is devoted to a diseussion of ex 
treme differences in total time allotments 
and to a summary of the general results 
of the study. The book concludes with 
a bibliography of 32 titles and 45 pages 


of appendicular materials. 


ther 


late 
eT 


ing 


om 








Mann’s contribution does not seem to 
all for any special critical comment. It 
gives a satisfactory and up-to-date ac- 

int of time allotments in a conventional 

nner and provides a useful descriptive 

mpendium for those interested in this 
His last statement is possibly the 
st significant—‘‘ Above all, it is hoped 
that the conditions revealed by this study 
of the 


teaching and administrative personnel of 


serve to call the attention 

schools to the pressing need for a 
scientific study of the problem of care- 
fully budgeting the time which the child 
spends in the grades of the elementary 


FreD C. AYER 
ersity of Texas 


TROLAND, LEONARD T. The Fundamen- 
tals of Human Motwation. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine., 1928. xiv 

521 pp- 


Based on Dr. Morton Prince’s asser- 





tion that ‘‘the problem of motivation 
human 


is the only important one in 
life,’’ Dr. Troland offers 


twenty-nine chapters in which the entire 


a volume of 


atalog of what he chooses to call human 
The 
ok wf 


f view from which Troland elects 


tives are inventoried. general 
attack the problem is that character- 
as dynamic in Woodworth’s sense. 

[t can neither be narrowly behavioristic 
strictly introspective and succeed.’’ 
Consequently the author writes from, and 
thoroughgoing 


rously defends, a 


physical parallelism as the only 
iate basis, for him, of treating the 

of motivation. After a review 
he various classical doctrines of mo- 

which have been offered through- 
the entire history of our culture, he 
ls to an analysis of the mechan 
fundamental reflexes and of 
Psychol 


prominent 


I the 


arious kinds of learning. 


riven a 


hedonism is g 
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position in Troland’s treatment, and his 
doctrines of nociception and beneception 
the basis 


processes 


and of retroflex action form 
of the fundamental 
underlying all human motives. 


cortical 


by a 


conductances of op- 


‘*Nociception is accompanied 
of the 
adjustments; 


by an in- 


decreasing 


erating cortical whereas 


beneception is accompanied 
creasing of the conductance of operating 
cortical adjustments. We may assign to 
the process which is thus described the 
name: retrofiex action. This 
selected because the action in 
question is a kind of kick-back of or- 


ganic effects into the cortex. The cor- 


general 
term is 


tex, by its principle of trial and error, 
or random activity, initiates a certain 
line of response. This in turn produces 


certain actual or incipient organic 
changes which are reported back to the 
cortex via the beneceptive or nociceptive 
channels, and the of these 
channels modify the cortical tendency. 
If the report is beneceptive, or favor- 


able, the tendency in question is en- 


excitations 


hanced, whereas if it is nociceptive, or 
unfavorable, the tendency is reduced. 
These actions can be regarded as being 
determined quite mechanistically, with- 
out reference to any accompanying pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness, or any ‘in- 
telligence’ on the part of the cortical 
Facilitative retroflex action 


process, 
based on beneception may be character- 


ized increases a 


while the 


nociceptive consequences may be charac- 


as positive because it 


cortical conductance; 


given 


terized as negatwe.’’ The thalmus is 


the retroflex control center, and upon the 
basis of this principle the classical prob 
lems of conditioned 


learning, instinct, 


reflexes, attention, affection, etc., find an 
easy and ready solution for the author. 

It is quite clear that we have in this 
volume a clear-cut effort t 


lem of intensity, of affective quality and 


link the prot 
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of modifiability of response in a single 
unitary principle which may be regarded 
as furnishing a fundamental substrate 
for all human behavior. This, of course, 
is a difficult and hazardous undertaking 
in the present state of our knowledge 
of the neurological mechanisms and the 
biochemical properties of the nervous 
tissue. For many psychologists con- 


ductance in the central distributing 
mechanism is still a dark continent, and 
theorizing about its fundamental prop- 
erties must remain for some time to come 
a precarious undertaking. However, the 
volume presents the problem of motiva- 
tion in a comprehensive and stimulating 
fashion. Whether the reader is in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Troland’s general point 
of view or not, he cannot help but find 


} } ’ 


the ook stimulating, because it defi 
nitely foealizes the problem. There is a 
bibliography of 230 titles and a con 


lensed glossary at the end of the volume. 


S. RENSHAW 


fj Teachina of fariculture in Mis 


Teachers 


Colleg Columbia University, 1928. 
vill 194 pp. 

table of contents so organized as 

to give the reader a complete picture of 


this historical study is an inviting first 


impression this book Further read- 
ing shows that the author has pursued a 
tl ighness that leaves little to be de- 
sired by the present out-of-state critic. 


Following an historical review of early 
edueation in agriculture a more com 
plete purview of in-school education from 
the elementary and rural schools to the 
A. and M. College and out-of-school edu 
eation ranging from boys and girls club 
work to various aspects of adult educa- 


griculture, was disclosed com 
| 


tion in a 


prehensive y and completely. 


[ Vol. 20, No 


Special consideration of instruction in 
agriculture in the high schools disclosed 
a critical attitude commendable for its 
fairness and exactness. Credit is given 
where due; failures and weaknesses are 
revealed and remedies sought. 

[It is in the chapter dealing with rec 
ommendations that causes for differences 
of opinion arise. Here it is not mad 
clear to the present writer just how the 
recommendations set forth follow fron 
the facts presented earlier. 

A few of several queries that might 
be raised are: Why are twenty-four 
weeks of observation and twelve weeks 
of practice recommended for the trai 
ing schools? Some states make use of 
only ten or twelve weeks, some eighteer 
and others a year. 

Why is it recommended that a smal! 
farm of twenty or twenty-five acres b: 
operated as a model farm at the train 
ing school? What merit has such a 
public farm over the home farms of the 
pupils? In other states attempts beyond 
number have resulted in these sch 
farms becoming the ‘‘community weed 
patch.’’ What assurance is there that 
such a calamity will not be repeated?! 

If the department of agricultural ed 
cation offers the courses mentioned ii 
academic subjects, technical agriculturé 
and professional subjects in educati 
just what courses are left for the r 
mainder of the A. and M. College t 
offer? Such an offering of courses by 
professional department is most unus 
if not entirely new, and the collegiat 
organization implied is not made clear 
in the recommendation. The recon 
mended courses in professional subject 
matter do not agree with the findings 
the study made by Holton. (Holto1 
E. L. A Study of the Professional Trat 
ina of Teachers of Vocational Agr 
Washington, D. C., Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulle 


culture. 
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Just what is the justi However. the results are not f v fon 
professional courses ree clusive The gains mi ’ 
W. F. STewarrT taught by the teachers of the experimen 

erstty tal groups were small and the pre fes 


sional achievement test showed but little 














IAM .J. Participation Atttienemen thekweus th — \There 
Curriculum Making as a mae Tae wen @ metal Cities ts Gee of Ma 
8 . — o] i ras Schoo ea New experimental oT ups in ed eati nal ad 
itv: Teachers Coll re, . 
inne Range SIE NIST Ss uncement and professional training as 
University, Contributions lenced by the change in the certifi 
tion No. 301, 1928 54 pp Bis eel 
e eurri lun construction 18 While the evidence is not T+ gether 
ng to be recognized as a major eonvineing it es contribute to the a 
s uctivity in rural schools just cepted helief that course of studv pret 
tis city systems. This monograph ration by teachers and supervisors ur 
vy weleoms hecause it recounts doubtedly improves teachers 7 Service 
thy first efforts of curriculun ’ a earry aa tn het 
achers and supervisors for ter classroom teaching, the ultimate pur 
1] s study the thor endeavors t The f t that tl] courses of study were 
the thesis that participation ir ked out bv the teachers and super 
construction by teachers in visors without the aid of | paid 
eehoole ise n effective means — o Dihehiie aes os The 
sio1 lr} se rests on a teachers applied th s u 
L resulting fro tests ¢ pplic a very lifficult task ed si 
? nur sin five ¢ nties in ] ted courses used ¢ reviewed 
MN 1920 and 1921 at the time ‘ writings of authorities in the field 
hers and s pervisors we! er 1 made a « ee etndy of th I terials 
ing out elementary « iP Ses and methods of the elementar enhiects 


1 into eq ent Ips, ©x lly and evaluated by a committee of 
tal and mtrol, the first working competent teachers in Maryland and pro 

ses of study and the second ons 1 workable and lapted to th 
only n the isual teaching ae le f the rural ech Ie ' 


k on the courses of stu V = 
t the change in certificatior setts Houghtor Mifflin Cor ’ 
f ¢] teachers at hath groups 1928 XXiv 6 PI 
three-year period was tained Another distinguishe mé ‘ f the 
t State Der irtment of } sti? nt o e-test trat nity nder 
» 5 applic 1 support the contentior vy the applic ion of these h-diseus 
effective means of supervisior erie es and his stud of the r rts 
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published in this country and in Eng- 
land, Dr. Dearborn concludes that, al- 
though the tests have aided in the solu- 
tion of certain problems, they have left 
some important problems wholly un- 
solved, and they have brought to our 
attention other problems of which we 
were previously not fully aware. He ad- 
mits frankly that ‘‘the tests are by no 
means perfect instruments,’’ and he 
seems to feel that more perfect intel- 
ligence tests would perhaps be even less 
useful for academic school purposes than 
are the tests we now have available. 
The author’s wholesome scientific skep- 
ticism is evident on every page. 

This book does not present page after 
page of sample test questions, nor does 
it describe the the various intelligence 
tests available and in use. There is no 
attempt to show the relative values of 
different brands of tests or to explain 
the statistieal procedures by which such 
problems would be solved. There are 
no directions to teachers and employers 
on how to use the results of tests, nor 
even any strong recommendations that 
intelligence tests be used in schools and 
industries. For these reasons, the re- 
viewer doubts whether the average per- 
son would greatly enjoy reading the 
book. Nevertheless, this is a useful vol- 
ume, well worth the study of those who 
eontemplate making any practical use 
of intelligence test scores, for it dis- 
cusses intelligently some important issues 
regarding the interpretation of test re- 
sults. 

The author shows in his first chapters 
that the intelligence tests serve more 
effectively than do school and college 
marks some of the predictive functions 
for which such marks have frequently 
been used. He considers the present tests 
and the present school curriculum ‘‘ too 
largely verbal and linguistic.’’ He be- 
lieves that the pupils who are below the 
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average in intelligence but above the 
level of feeble-mindedness should be of- 
fered work in school that will bring 
them some of ‘‘the satisfactions which 
come with successful effort,’’ in order 
that they may face the world without 
‘‘the feelings of inferiority, incompe- 
tence, and even resentment,’’ which the 
formal school work now required tends 
to produce in them. 

In short, Dearborn has examined the 
results of intelligence tests without some 
of the preconceived prejudices which 
have occasionally been evident in writ- 
ings in this field. He discusses the evi- 
dence in the case of nature vs. nurture, 
but finds that it is not yet conclusively 
in favor of either. In considering the 
question as to whether criminals and de- 
pendents are the product of low intelli- 
gence or of unsatisfactory social condi- 
tions, he also finds conflicting evidence 
and tends toward the conclusion that in 
any particular case botk factors may 
have been operative. It is pleasing to 
find such attitudes toward his work in 
one who has done so much to develop the 
science of mental measurement. 

M. R. TRABUE 
University of North Carolina 


LEVINE, ALBERT J., AND MARKS, LOUIS. 
Testing Intelligence and Achievement, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. viii + 399 pp. 

For a long time we have needed a book 
giving a complete and rapid survey of 
the psychological and educational back 
grounds upon which the testing movement 
rests. Many authors have catalogued 
tests and given enough of statistical 
method for their interpretation. The re- 
viewer is not familiar with any book 
which summarizes adequately and con- 
cisely the bearings of the various schools 
of psychological thought, the influence on 


non-intelligence traits of personality and 
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the basic fundamental assumptions and 
divisions of achievement tests in the 
light of the most recent contributions in 
the field. This, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, is the major contribution of 
this book. The authors have presented 
in a concise, scholarly manner the wider 
reaches of the subject and have brought 
together a multiplicity of remote factors 
which have a bearing on the problem. 
They have discussed at length the stuff 
out of which educational and psycholog- 
ical tests are made. The arrangement 
and classification are logical and basic 
in the sense that the authors have at- 
tempted to build into the structure all 
the elemental factors as far as they 
are known. 
The first five chapters deal with psy- 
chology and the measurement of intelli- 
gence. The historical background lead- 
ing up to modern testing activities is 
livided in four phases, the social and 
psychological qualitative, the psycholog- 
ical quantitative, and the biological 
qualitative. Following these are approxi- 
mately sixty pages dealing with an 
analysis of personality discussed from 
the standpoint of the innate self, the 
acquired self and the directing self. The 
effects of the physical phases of the 
body on personality such as glands, con- 
ducting organs, response organs, etc., are 
diseussed along with the psychological 
nate equipment such as emotions, in- 
stinets, conditioned emotional responses, 
attitudes, the laws of learning, ete. Ex- 
anations and interpretations are given 
terms of several schools of psycholog- 
al thought such as that of the Gestal- 
tists, the Behaviorists, and so on. The 
other chapters on intelligence testing dis- 
cuss (a) Intelligence: What it is and 
how it is Measured, (b) The Representa- 
tive Individual Seales and Tests, and (c) 
Group Tests of Intelligence. 
The last five chapters discuss respec- 
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tively (a) Achievement Tests and Scales 
(b) Testing Non-Intelligence Traits of 
Personality (c) The Mental Defective 
(d) The Neurotic and (e) The Superior 
Child. Following these are ten pages of 
statistical symbols, terms, and formulae 
in educational measurements. In these 
chapters as in the first five, the authors 
have presented the more remote factors 
which have a bearing on the subject as 
well as those which have a direct bear- 
ing. The discussions are as fundamental 
and complete as can be made consider- 
ing the brevity of the text. 

On the whole, the book is an admira- 
ble attempt to bring together the basic 
fundamental conceptions underlying the 
measurement of intelligence and school 
achievements. The only weakness, if in- 
deed it may be called a weakness, is the 
lack of statistical method for the fur- 
ther interpretation of tests and scales. 
The authors, no doubt, have assumed that 
this information will be secured else- 
where. 

C. A. GREGORY 
University of Cincinnaté 


FONTAINE, E. CLARKE. Ways to Better 
Teaching in the Secondary School. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. 
xi + 271 pp. 

The reviewer recently asked a graduate 
student to explain what procedure she 
would first employ in preparing a forth- 
**Oh,’’ said 


she, ‘‘I am just going to write, and 


coming Master’s thesis. 


7? 


write, and write! Similarly, in over- 


whelming numbers, teachers who are 
caught in the maze of things just teach, 
and teach, and teach! Now Fontaine’s 
book is a protest against this sort of 
thing. In it he not only protests but 
happily points a very sane and practica- 
ble way out. He proceeds by citing ex- 
amples of teaching, fresh from the class- 
room, both good and bad, and frankly 
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explains why he thinks they are good or 
bad. 
presentation of a modified form of teach- 


From this point he moves on to the 


ing procedure. He makes insistent use 
of the term forward-looking in contrast 
with backward-looking recitations. and 


thereby convinces the reader of his im- 


patience with too frequently looking 


even as far as yesterday’s 


The 


would apply his ideas of teaching to the 


backw ard, 
assignment author shows how he 
subjects of Latin, French, science, mathe- 


matics, history, English literature, and 


problems of American democracy. In 
this manner he not only reveals what, in 
his judgment, is wrong with a great deal 
of teaching, but also sets up remedial 
procedures. If one were to attempt to 
latter, the 
‘the humanization of secondary instrue 


ild be 


characterize the expression 


tion’’ wor an appropriate term to 
employ. 
The final chapter, which is set up un 


der the caption Aims and Devices, is 


good. It 
thor’s treatment of his subject in splen- 
did 


book merits a great deal of attention by 


especially rounds out the au- 


fashion. Taken by and large, the 
supervisors and teachers alike in the see- 

HARLAN C. Kocnu 
Ne b rash a 


ondary field. 
University of 
The 


School 


{admin 
New 


Ginn and Company, 1929. x 


REEDER, WARD G. Business 
istration of a 


York: 
454 pp. 


System. 


In these days when mounting costs of 
education are precipitating heated discus- 
sions of high taxes and wasteful spend- 
ing, it is a pleasure to welcome a book 
which stresses the need for a more effi- 
cient handling of all phases of school 
business. The title, however, is rather 


unfortunate. There is no business ad- 


ministration of a school system aside 
The author 


does stress the need for a unit type of 


from educational functions. 
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school man from Ohio 


eould hardly do otherwise after living in 


organization. A 


the midst of frequent administrative in- 


efficiency growing out of the double- 
headed and even three-headed executive 
organizations found in _ that _ state. 


Greater stress, however, should have been 
given to the fact that everything in a 
school system should be placed on a 
functional basis. 

The 
School System 


Business Administration of a 


is for the most part a 
The or 


ganization and presentation are clear and 


collection of valuable material. 
concise. The book is readable and usable, 
and will doubtless find a useful place in 
schools of edueation, as well as in pro- 
fessional libraries of superintendents and 
board members. However, the writer has 
been more modest in expressing his opin 
ions than might be considered necessary. 

Two reasons oecur to one in explana 
First, this 
outgrowth of the 
Schools,’’ 


tion of the author’s reserve. 
book is an course, 
** Business Administration of 
in which the instructor apparently fol 
lows the plan of having many sides of 
a question presented. The students ar 
expected to think, to analyse the data 
presented, and to draw their own 
clusions. 

The 
absence of directly stated opinion is the 
that 
gleaned from men on the firing line of 


second apparent reason for the 


realization practices and opinions 
disturbed educational frontiers are more 
apt to carry weight than are arm chair 
When dis 


2 


opinions from college halls. 


cussing school organization, instead o 


stating directly his own opinion, the 
author says, ‘‘If space permitted, many 
other reports of school surveys might be 
quoted and ali would argue for the de- 
sirability of having a unified executivé 
eontrol.’’ 

Another valuable phase of the book 


for the school administrator is the re 





1929} 












iction of usable forms for 


ol 
ent use of school buildings, presenting 


many 
budgets, accounts, contracts, effi- 


ol data to the public, accounting for 
ol supplies, school pay-roll procedure, 
the like. Busi 


ss Administration of a School System, 


In producing The 


Reeder has rendered school admin 


ators a valuable service. 
GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


ity of Michigan 


Dire cted 
Workbook in Ciw 
New York: 


Book Company, 1928. vi+ 154 


J WESLEY. 


A Student’s 


Cwwcs 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


educators are now agreed that 


n in citizenship can no longer 
successfully carried on if the material 


is limited to that provided in a 


matter how excellent the 


OK, no 


may be. The appearance of a 


of supplementary volumes, 


and civics manuals is, therefore, 


-ouraging During the last 


sign. 


ars not less than nine civic work 


or manuals have come from the 


others are in process of prep 


olume unde1 according to 


review, 
ace, is intended to ‘‘ provide in 
ng topics and problems in the form 
units and exercises’’ to guide 
‘acquiring necessary facts and 
ing the judgments essential to 
itizenship’’ (p. iv The topics 
Life, Public 


Public Safety, Public Education, 


Community 


Recreation, ommunity Planning 


e Beauty, Transportation and 
cation, Economie and Indus 
»blems, Training and Caring for 

ipped, The Citizen and _ the 


National Government. State 


nents, Elections 


ant 


Parties, and Financing the Gov 
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ernment. At the beginning of each of 


sé 


the foregoing divisions stands an as- 
signment’’ of citations to textbooks and, 
in addition, an ‘‘assignment for ad- 
vanced study,’’ consisting of references 
works. 
which 
which 


part on the read 


to a number of 


Then 


pupils are to 


supplementary 


follow a series of exercises 


work out, most of 


are based at least in 


ings cited. 


Few students of civic education will 


question the value of a manual as an aid 


to civic training. In the work under 


consideration, however, objection may 


well be made to the disproportionate 


number of ‘‘book’’ exercises and the 


relative shortage of exercises requiring 
personal investigation and direct contact 
with community activities and agencies. 
Undue space seems to have been allotted 
also to the informational or factual side 


little atten- 


f community life and too 
to the interpretative or illuminative 
aspects. Viewed as a whole the publica 
tion has merit and is worthy of examina 
tion by persons interested in or respons 
le for the civie education of youth. 
Howarp C, HIL! 


/ wersity ¢ r ¢ hicago 





BASSETT, SARAH JANI Retention of 
Hlistory 4 the Sizth, Seventh and 
I hth Grades with Special Reference 
to the Factors that Influence Reten 
tio No. 12 of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education. Balti 
re The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 

Vill 110 py 
This study was made during the years 
1926-1928 in partial fulfillment of the 
rements for a Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins University It represents the 
Its of the testing of 1364 children 
g six, seven and eight in five 
ic schools in different sections of the 
f Baltimore These children were 
ad DN twelve different teachers in 
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the regular course in history offered by 
the public schools of Baltimore, and the 
testing was confined to the field of his- 
tory. Especially prepared tests were ad- 
ministered at the close of each semester 
in which instruction was given and at 
intervals of four, eight, twelve and six- 
teen months. Every precaution offered 
by modern educational procedure seems 
to have been employed in order to make 
the tests representative of normal con- 
ditions and in every way valid. 

Unlike fact 


tions, this study attempts to determine 


some finding investiga- 
‘some of the practical applications of 
these findings to (a) life of the school, 
(b) methods of teaching, learning and 
pupil participation, and (ec) the school 
There may be 
some difference of opinion as to the ap- 


’? 


studies, or curriculum. 


plication of these findings but in general 
they seem to be cautiously expressed and 
facts brought 
These general 


based strictly’ upon the 
out by the investigation. 
conclusions make the study of great value 
to all teachers of history. Most teachers 
will be glad to find that certain conclu- 
sions established by common experience 
in teaching history are confirmed by the 
scientific procedure employed in this 
study. 

The study, however, has a wider appli- 
cation and will be welcomed as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the reten- 
A valuable part 


of this publication to students of educa- 


tion of school learning. 


tion is the historical survey of the litera- 
ture on retention contained in Chapter 
VIII and the annotated bibliography on 
retention. These are extremely valuable 
for reference as a summary of the in- 
vestigation of the subject of retention up 
to the present date. 


On the whole this is an extremely 
creditable contribution and is worthy of 
study not 


but by all 


only by teachers of history 


teachers who are interested 
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in the important problem of how instruc- 
tion can be improved in order to insure 
greater retention by pupils. 

Epwarp P. SMITH 
New York State Dept. of Education 


Heck, Arcu O. Administration of Pupil 
Personnel. Ginn and Com 
1929. xx + 479 pp. 


There has recently been a revival of 


Boston: 


pany, 


interest in the problems of the adminis- 
tration of Child Accounting, with a large 
measure of emphasis being placed on the 
uniformity in school 
record systems and forms. In this most 
recent treatment of the subject, Dr. Heck 


need for greater 


has presented a discussion which should 
be very helpful to classroom teachers, the 
group to which the book is particularly 


addressed. 


It is the belief of the author that 
every teacher and prospective teacher 
should study and understand certain 


basie principles of Child Accounting 
In this he is doubtless right. 
It would seem, however, that if this is 
to be accomplished the teacher should be 
brought into direct contact with an actual 
child accounting system of which there 
at the 
In spite of a number of excellent 


method. 


are several in existence present 
time. 
chapters on major problems of child ac 
counting the book apparently does not 
present a complete systematic child ac- 
counting program aimed at the develop 
ment of uniformity of records and ac 
counting methods on a large unit basis. 
Presumably this detailed and systematic 
program is presented elsewhere. 

The 


examples of desirable record forms as 


author 1 


presents some very goo 
well as some excellent summaries of data 
on pupil progress, pupil failures, school 
marks, and pupil classification. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that two of the larger 
state-wide studies of pupil progress as 
well as a comprehensive study of the 


school census and a program for its ad 
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nistration are given no mention in the 
On the whole the book is a timely 
and useful treatment of a phase of school 
administration which merits more specific 
attention in the training of teachers than 
has been receiving generally. 

H. A. GREENE 


University of Iowa 


Ava H. The 
Education in 


CHADBOURNE, Beginnings 
New York 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1928. vi + 135 pp. 


Mawne. 


City: 


\ painstaking, very readable study of 
lucation in Maine from the early Colo- 


al period until the separation from 


Massachusetts in 1820. 
Several factors, economic, religious, 


nd social, prevented the early develop- 
ent of schools, even after Maine came 
ler the well-organized school laws of 


Massachusetts. Y« was the first town 
he Maine district to establish schools. 
the first recorded action of 1701, the 
authorized the selectmen to secure 
oo] master, the records showing that 
officials, ‘‘Indented and Bargened 
Mr. Nath’ll Freeman to Ceep a free 


for all the Inhabitants of our 
of York.’’ 
1785 there were 42 towns estab 


in Maine. The author traces the 
ry of school support in these towns 
While the 


plete, sometimes lacking, there is 


nstakingly. reeords are 

of evidence of support by a town 

te supplemented by a tuition tax or a 
ral tax. 

general the 


Development follows in 


steps taken by the Mother colony; 
t, the moving school, then the precinct 
parish, and thirdly, the district. By 
when Maine passed out of the con 
of Massachusetts, the district sys- 
was in use in all of the towns. 

In the second period, 1785 to 1820, the 


rm of control most frequently found 
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is the special or the general school com- 
mittee, though in the newer towns there 
was still some tendency to utilize the 
three agencies which had been employed 
in Massachusetts—the town meeting, the 
selectmen, and the school committee. 

In many towns private schools were 
established before it was possible to sup- 
As a 


rule, these schools were not wholly private 


port education by public taxes. 


ventures, but the master or mistress 


would be paid in part by contributions 
and subscriptions. 

The that 
Revolutionary War nine towns had es 


author finds prior to the 


tablished grammar schools, one—Port- 
land—continuing such a_ school until 


1820, but after the war few records of 
grammar schools appear, the Academy 
the first Hallowell, 
1791—ttaking the place of the older in- 
stitution. Twenty-five academies 
founded in the Maine district 


1820. Three of these were for girls and 


one, established in 
were 
before 


to some of the others girls were admitted. 


A chapter is devoted to the private 
edueation of girls in Maine from 1785 to 
1820, the sources being newspapers of 
the time and local histories of towns and 
With the rise of the A 
the private schools tended to disappear. 
Apparently by the end of the 


1820, most of the 


counties. cademy, 


period, 


Maine academies either 


received girls upon the same basis as 
boys, or had established separate depart- 


ments for girls. 
The author has given the most com- 


plete record of early education in Maine 


thus far attempted. Files of 17 news 
papers, beginning with the Falmouth 
Gazette and Weekly Advertise Port- 
land (1785), were consulted. A careful 
survey was made of town records, town 


histories, and general histories of Maine. 


Forest C. ENSIGN 


State University of Towa 


if 
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COCKING, WALTER D. Administratwe 


R 
in Curriculum Making for 
New York City: Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, 1928. 


~ , 
Schools. 


vi + 120 pp. 


irpose of this study is three 


fold It contains ‘‘an analysis of the 
prin¢ ; lerlying curriculum making 
espe lly those having to do with the 


istituting and carrying on of the actual 
.’’ In addition to this there is 
‘an analysis of the administrative pro- 
1 by twelve cities in their cur- 
: - 


riculum programs 


cedures us 
The study also aims 
to give ‘‘a critical review of administra- 
used with the aim 


tive procedure so far 


of establishing certain basie principles 
which may be used by those planning pro 
grams of currieculum-making in public 


schools.’’ ‘‘The 


therefore based upon the com 


which are 


conelusions 


plete procedures which these cities have 
wise insactual practice and which 
aceord sound administrative 
principles 

The foregoing statements may be taken 


ns illustrative of the very clear-cut and 
character of the study as a 
whole The book is readable and will 
prove of great value to all those who 
the present adminis 


' a curriculum program. 


good points however. 


In spite of its 
the book 


a feeling of 


leaves the careful reader with 


disappointment in several 
historical section will serve 


point. The 


s portion of the 


places. The 
as one case in 


organization 


study is open to 


| 
eriticisn There is considerable over- 
upping of subheads. When explaining 


the nfluenece of European schools on our 
r? | there is no mention of 


e great inspiration 


whiel a a s from Europe during 
the f ¢ } ‘ t the nineteenth century. 
This 1 s referred to rather briefly 
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under two other subheads. Under the 
heading ‘‘The Development of the Sci 
entific Method’’ the 


with Thorndike. 


treatment begins 
Francis Bacon, Newton 
and Comenius are not mentioned at all. 
Apparently the author has felt the influ- 
ence of a current tendency to ignore the 
All notions of 


cipline are earefully avoided. 


past. education as dis 

The author’s critical review of admin 
istrative procedures so far used will pass 
muster if we emphasize the phrase ‘‘so 
far used.’’ Every student, of course, 
has a perfect right to limit his study 
any way that he chooses, and Dr. Cock 
not be censured for thus limit 
In spite of all this, the 


ing must 
ing his study. 
reviewer was a bit disappointed in fail 
ing to find any suggestion at all concern 
ing what we should do next in curriculum 
The 


ment has lived a good and valuable lif 


present curriculum move 


making. 
but it now presents unmistakable sym] 
have be« 


very satisfying if the present study coul 


anemia. It would 


toms of 


have prescribed some 


patient, or at least expressed hope as t 


remedy for tl! 
ultimate recovery. 
this, Dr. Cocking h 


done an excellent job at studying e 


In spite of all 


riculum procedures as they now are. His 


study will undoubtedly have a wide re: 


ing among all students of the adminis 
tration of the curriculum. 

W. J. OSBURN 
Ohio State University 


JONES, JANE LOUISE. { Personnel Study 
of Women Deans in Colleaces and Uni 
New York Teacher 


Columbia 1928 


versities. 


City: 
College, University, 
155 pp. 

This 


study of two preliminary questionnaires 


+ 


book is made by the intelliger 


twenty-four individual interviews, thr 


hundred and ninety-four vocational his 


tories, twenty further questionnaires 











8 a aean OI 


the 


University 


institutions approved by 
Association of 


nd two time-studies of deans. 


vo initial questionnaires was 
i 


25 to the presidents of all eol 





al Dire ctory, 


f Interior, of that vear and 


nen enrolled The second was 
"6 to th registrars ¢ f the same 
el , » ¢ enrollment of 
we en i! Spring session. 





irposes of this study, Dr. Jones 


‘ta 9 » 


‘‘dean of 
pp. 13) 
person who 


ybviously fitted the description 


in the mind of the 


title might be. 

president 
associate 
CASE the president 
it the interests of women stu 
ced after by an academic 


by other persons such as a 


social director, or 


airector, 
the 


academin de an, in ease 


both academic dean 


f residence.’’ If the person 

was a dean of residence, she 
led 

r variations of wom« leans 


different titles, begin 


Adviser’’ al 1 end 


nd there are six of th 

ed and ninety-four « sid 
title is omitted 

ties f won . a ns nd thos 

} the el P| ive resear | 
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» Organization and oversight of ex 


tra-curricular activities. 


} Over 





of academi progress of 


students. 


5. Handling of eases of bad 


g behavi r 
6 Or 


ganization housing and responsi 


bility for it. 


d Codperation wit} religious forces of 


r 
he community. 


S. Organization and direction of part 


time employment of students 


%. Codérdination of interests of women 


in relation to policies of the institution 


10. Interpretation of college policies 
to the publie. 

Dr. Jones’ study is by far the best that 
has appeared up to this time. It is a 


recognition of the fact that this work 
has become an actual profession for 
wi n, with certain specified qualifica 
tions in the way of liberal and profes 
sional training The women themselves, 
lso, like men and women in other types 
t professions, are rapidly evolving dis 


tinct ethical codes Dr. Jones is able to 
les ribe specifies in the ir duties and 
spends very little time, to quote her 


in deserib 


freely, letting her faney play 
ing a paragon in whom all the gifts and 


found 


in Womankind are com 


b | with the virtues commonly thought 
Tt Ss mast iline The two college presi 
ts who spoke at the 1929 meeting of 
Deans of Women, should have read 


ewhat naive 


¢ } na TOPS {3 
This is the lates tudies 
shed bv the ¢ } 2 
] ? 
by a ns the best earefull 
rad r ‘ . 
‘ ease s 
} 2 . +} oh t ‘ ses 
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being selected with great insight, and pre- 
sented with analytical skill. This work 
differs from other previous publications 
using a similar method in that the case 
study is always an integral part of each 
problem discussed. It is neither the 
major presentation, from which theories 
or principles are deduced as a secondary 
consideration; nor is the case presented 
merely to illustrate and illuminate the 
pages of a didactic discussion. Indeed, 
I consider that the author handles case 
studies in relation to the total analysis of 
human conduct and the institution of the 
family in such a masterly manner as to 
produce a classic, a model for future 
authors. 

Part One deals with ‘‘ Educational 
Satisfactions Which Parents and Chil- 
dren Seek in One Another.’’ The six 
chapters in this part discuss the educa- 
tional needs of the child, satisfaction of 
normal parental love, of exaggerated 
parental love, of parental ideals, and of 
the impulse to dominate. It coneludes 
with a fine chapter on favoritisms, antag- 
onisms, and jealousies within the family. 

Part Two is entitled, ‘‘ Mistaken Ideas 
Which Influence Parent-Child Relation- 
ships.’’ The chapters take up ideas re- 
garding child nature, sex development, 
discipline, and heredity. 

Part Three has twelve fully developed 
ease studies as types of problems—a 
method so happily used by Hexter and 
Druelich in Children Astray, and less suc- 
cessfully (even though more academic) 
in the Judge Baker Foundation Studies. 

The book is well written, but it is not 
precisely light reading. However, it 
should be of great value to every intelli- 
gent person who has any responsibility 
for the care of children. Written defi- 
nitely from the standpoint of a clinical 
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psychologist whose attitude is that of a 
social worker and sociologist, the book is 
from front cover to back about children 
presenting behavior problems sufficiently 
serious to be brought to a clinic. Yet 
nowhere in the book is there a suggestion 
that either children or parents are ab- 
normal. Indeed, the human beings who 
live for a little while in its pages and 
bare their seeret souls under the skillful 
surgery of the analyst are normal 
people—ourselves as parents, ourselves 
when we were children, potentially or 
possibly our own children sitting about 
our library table as we read. If there 
is apparent any lack at all, it is the lack 
of pedagogic suggestions as to ‘‘ what to 
do about it.’’ For the most part, the 
impartial and candid disclosure of facts 
offers its own suggestion for treatment, 
with some almost casual description of 
what went on during the time the clinic 
was in touch with the child. Since this 
restraint was consistent throughout, it 
appears to be intentional, and accounts 
for the sense of classic economy in pres- 
entation, as well as for the demand upon 
the reader’s intelligence. 

These case studies may present no new 
facts, but the dispassionate yet sympa- 
thetic analyses are a contribution to our 
parental education of first significance 
The chapter on problems arising whet 
parents are seeking to realize their ideals 
in their children, and the one on mis 
taken ideas regarding sex are especially 
significant, and bring together in acces 
sible form the best reflective thinking of 
the present day. Let me recommend this 
book to mothers, teachers, sociologists, 
and welfare workers, as a book to own, 


to read, to digest. 
JESSIE A. CHARTERS 
Ohio State Unwersity 
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CLARK, HaroLp F, ‘‘ Index Numbers in 
School Administration,’’ Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Bloomington, 
Indiana, Indiana University, 1927. 
The purpose of this bulletin is to sug- 

rest ways in which index numbers may 

administration. 

The bulletin contains a discussion\of an 

of the 
ex of the 

nd an index of the prices of school sup- 


be used in educational 
index prices of school bonds, an 


prices of school buildings, 


1e8 


Principles and 
Suggested Procedures,’’ Kansas City 
School Service Bulletin. Kansas City, 
Missouri, Kansas City Public Schools, 


1929. 


‘‘Character Building: 


The bulletin is the work of a com- 
mittee of Kansas City teachers, princi- 
ls, and supervisors dealing with the 
blem of psychological 
procedures, and 


field of 


objectives, 
rinciples, means of 
easurement in the character 


education. 


MARBERRY, J. O. ‘‘Extension Teaching 
in the University of Texas as Viewed 
by the Student,’’ Uniwersity of Tezas 
Bulletin, Austin, Texas, University of 
Texas, 1929. 

\ questionnaire study of the reactions 
627 individuals to extension courses 

The body 

f the bulletin contains numerous tables 
esenting the facts with reference to 

The 


findings and conclusions are too numerous 


the University of Texas. 


various aspects of extension work. 


to summarize here. 
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FLioyp W. 
**Some 


REEVES, AND RUSSELL, JOHN 
DALE. 
Efforts to Improve College Instruc- 
tion,’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Lexington, Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1928. 


The following problems are discussed: 


Current 


A spect s of 


The use of intelligence tests, the predic- 
tion of 
missions of students, the classification of 


scholastic success, selective ad- 
students into ability groups for instruc- 
tional purposes, the relation of class size 
to the 


measurement 


effectiveness of instruction, the 


of results of instruction, 
diagnosis, remedial instruction, and edu- 


cational guidance. 


‘“Salary Seales in City School Systems, 
1928-29,’’ Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Asso- 

VII (May, 1929). 

A summary of salaries paid to teach- 


ciation. 


ers, principals, supervisors, and various 
administrative officials for the school year 
1928-1929. 


‘‘Studies in Adult Education.’’ Educa- 
Bulletin, Columbus, 
State VIII 


tional Research 
Ohio, Ohio 
(May, 1929). 
This 
problems of adult education, parent edu- 


University, 


bulletin is concerned with the 
cation, study group service, child clinics, 


experimental projects, ete. 


‘*Topical Analysis of 234 School Sur- 
veys,’’ Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana 
University, 1927. 
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Each of 


gives a 


the 234 


and the 


surveys analyzed 
materials con- 
fifteen 


number of 


number 
indexed under 
great 


A very serviceable bul- 


tained therein 


major headings and a 
minor headings. 


letin. 


Wiese, Dr. HetMut. ‘‘The Delinquent: 
Der 
erziehungs- 
Pub- 
Germany, Carl 
1928. 


Investigation,’’ 
Eine 
wissenschaftliche Untersuchung. 


Halle 


An Educational 
Fursorgezogling. 
lisher : (Saale), 
Marhold Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
The finds three 


errors in the treatment of delinquents: 


author fundamental 


first, judgments about delinquents con- 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT ISSUES 
OF OTHER MAGAZINES 


EDUCATIONAI ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


GARET M. ‘*‘ The Tenure 


Positions and Training of 


ALLTUCKER; MAR 
in Present 
City School Superintendents,’’ School 
and XXIX (May 18, 1929), 


649-652. 


Socet /, 


The median tenure of superintendents 
of city schools in their present positions 
is seven vears. 
has held his 
Of fifty-eight superintendents of 


One city superintendent 


present position for fifty 


schools in cities of 100,000 in population, 


twenty have doe 


tor’s 


three or forty percent 


degrees, 

GRANT, ALBERT AND CowLey, W. H. ‘‘A 
Analyzing the Supply 
and Demand of Educational Workers, 


Technique for 


School and Soctety, XXIX (May 11, 

1929), 618-620. 

The purpose of this study is to illus 
trate a technique for the analysis of sup- 
ply and demand in educational workers. 
The procedure consists chiefly in eom 
paring data which represent an institu 


tion’s yearly output of educational work- 
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tain mostly only accusations, never ex- 
The 


presentation of misdeeds of a delinquent 


cuses. isolated and concentrated 
pictures him as onesided and therefore 
wrong. Second, evaluations of the delin- 
quent on account of such onesided pres 
entations lead to grave errors of inter 
pretation. Third, conclusions based upon 
documentary records of the behavior of 
delinquents taken out of their natural 
setting may lead to doubtful interpreta 
tions. Delinquency is not a single trait, 
but results from a total personality. The 
author stresses the importance of seeing 


the delinquents as a whole. 


data which the va 
cancies reported to the institution during 
The 


supply and demand is expressed in a ratio 


ers with represent 


the same period. relation between 
whose reliability depends npon the size 
of the The study is 
based upon data taken from the records 


numbers involved. 
of the Department of Vocational Guid 


ance and Placement of the University 


of Chieago. 


Hart, F. W. PeTERSON, L. H 
‘Teachers Salaries in San Francisco,’ 
The San Francisco Consol: 
dated Study San 


Francisco, California, 1929. 


AND 


Teachers 
Salary Committee, 

\ report of the several investigations 
bearing upon the establishment of a sal 
for the Publie 
This bulletin contains data on 


ary scale San Francisco 


Schools. 
the salaries of teachers in San Franciset 
in relation to changes in purchasing 
1914-1928. 


paid in 


A comparison of the 
with 


power, 


salaries San Francisco 


twenty of the largest states in the United 


States, the professional and economic 


status of San Francisco teachers, basic 


principles and fundamental considera 
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twelve vears of 


ns in the fixing of teachers’ salaries, 
nd the 


professional salary scale recom 


for San Francisco teachers. 


‘*The Movement 
foward Scientific Salary Schedules,’’ 
Teachers College Record, XXX (May, 


McGAUGHY, JAMES R. 


1929), 752-759. 

[Three plans, namely, the New York 
City plan, the Pittsburg plan, the San 
Francisco plan are outlined as_ repre- 


( f some recent 


attempts at 
tific schedule making. It is pointed 
t that while these three plans differ 
some important essentials, there is a 
s among them. Continued profes 


training is required. No maxi 
salary is reached until after ten or 
teaching experience. 
ial pay for men and women is incor- 
rated in all of them, but is mandatory 
ause of state laws or regulations. The 

believes that while men are not 
teachers than women, that the law 
makes it 


pay men higher salaries 


supply and demand neces 


‘VIS, WILLIAM C, ‘‘Items of Informa 
Pub 
tepresentative 


School 


Collected by Departments of 


Ten 


Instruction of 
States,’’ Elementary 
XXIX (May, 1929 


The author points out the fact that at 


Journal, 


666-673. 


sent no single item of information is 
lected by all of ten representative 
te departments of public instruction. 


Nhe nformation collected by the differ 


t states varies widely. The reorganiza 
and standardization of information 


rms for the collection of statistics by 


st departments is needed. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
P ERSON, DONALD G. AND TINKER, 
Mites A. ‘‘Studies of Typographical 


; 


of Read 
ng,’’ The Journal of Applied Psychol- 
yu, VIIT (April, 1929), 120-130. 


ors Influencing Speed 
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The experiment continues previous 
mechanical 
One 


studies of the author of the 


factors influencing speed of reading. 
varied. 


effect, 


subjects, and 


mechanical factor at a time is 
Adequate 


length of texts, 


controls of practice 
number of 
comprehension are provided. Texts in 6, 
8, 12 or 14 point type were read slower 


than texts in 10 point type. 


JOHN N. ‘‘The Use of 
Social Science Material,’’ 
The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XX (May, 1929 


4 study of the use of questions in g0- 


W ASHBURNE, 


Questions in 


cial science reading materials. The 
author found that the inclusion of ques 
tions resulted in an important and re- 


and under- 
The 


best placement for questions was found 


lial le diffe rence in reeall 


standing of historical materials. 
to be at the 
The placement of questions 


found to be at the end of the 


beginning of 


the history. 
worst was 
history. 
Preview questions calling for generaliza 
tions resulted in an improvement in gen 
eralizing which spread to facts not cov 


ered by such questions 


CURRICULUM 
CHARTERS, W. W. Technique of 
Determining Content of Student Teach- 
’? Educational 
and Supervision, XV 
1929), 343-349. 
A brief 


job-analysis technique applied to student 


RESEARCH 


‘The 


Adminis 


(May, 


ing Courses, 


tration 


statement of the Charter’s 


te aching courses, 


Perk, W. E. ‘‘The Relative Professional 


Training Value To Beginning Second 
ary Teachers of Certain Types of Con 
Edueation,’’ Educational Ad- 
and Supervision, XV 


29] 2°99 


oo090 


tent in 
ministration 
(May, 1929 
A report of one phase of an extensive 
investigation at the University of Min- 


nesota to determine the value of the un- 
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dergraduate training program in educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Broom, Eustace. ‘‘The Validity of 
Four Individual Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
Los Angeles City Schools, VIII 
(March, 1929), 9-10. 

A study of the validity of the follow- 
ing tests: (1) The Kohs Block Design 
Test; (2) The Porteus Maze Test; (3) 
the Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests; and (4) the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests. 


CARMICHAEL, A. M. ‘‘ Moral Judgments 
of First-Grade Children and a Method 
of Securing Them,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXIX (May, 1929), 
681-690. 

This article gives the results of a test 
of moral judgments for first-grade chil- 
dren and suggests a new method of se- 
curing them. 


DovueLass, Hart R. AND COZENS, FRED- 
ERICK W. ‘‘On Formula for Estimat- 
ing the Reliability of Test Batteries,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XX (May, 1929), 369-377. 

A technical discussion of the estab- 
lishment of the reliability of test bat- 
teries. 


LEWERENZ, ALFRED 8S. ‘‘The Measure- 
ment of the Difficulty of Reading Ma- 
terials,’’ Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, Los Angeles City Schools, VIII 
(March, 1929), 11-14. 

A review of different methods used in 
determining the difficulty of reading ma- 
terials with an experimental study of 
the Vogel-Washburne formula. 


Scuutte, T. H. ‘‘A Study of Diction 
Consciousness of College Freshmen,’’ 
Peabody Journal of Education, VI 
(March, 1929), 289-293. 
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A report of the use of the Schutte 
Diction Test with 150 college freshmen 
women. 


THURSTONE, L. L. ‘‘*Theory of Atti- 
tude Measurement,’’ Psychological Re. 
view, XXXVI (May, 1929), 222-241. 
A technical discussion of a new method 

of measuring attitudes. The method pro- 

posed is to take the place of correla- 
tional procedures which are inadequate 
for such measurement. 


WALKER, HELEN M., BT AL. ‘‘ The Sam- 
pling Problem in Educational Re- 
search,’’ Teachers College Reoord, 


XXX (May, 1929), 760-774. 

The manner in which a sampling is to 
be chosen is a practical problem of great 
importance to every person interested in 
the conduct of educational research. 
Miss Walker discusses the various condi- 
tions pertaining to sampling and lays 
down three criteria for the selection of 
samples. The greater part of the article 
is given over to a long list of illustra- 
tions of violations of these criteria of 
sampling. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING 
McANULTY, ELLEN ALICE. ‘‘ Distribution 
of Intelligence in the Los Angeles Ele 
mentary Schools,’’ Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Los Angeles City 
Schools, VIII (March, 1929), 6-8. 
A report of the Division of Psychology 
and Educational Research giving the dis 
tribution of intelligence scores for pupils 
in the Los Angeles Elementary Schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Buswe.i, Guy T. ‘‘Summary of Arith- 
metic Investigations (1928). I,’’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIX (May, 
1929), 691-698. 
Since 1925 the author has prepared an 
annual summary of the published investi- 
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gations relating to arithmetic. This is 
summary for 1928. 


Coutums, E. A. ‘*Contributions to Edu- 


Periodicals,’’ Peabody Jour- 
(March, 1929), 


cational 
al of Education, VI 
278-281. 

An analysis of 3,368 articles published 
six of the leading educational maga- 
nes for the years 1920-1926. The out- 
ling fact seems to be the large num- 
universities, 


of contributions from 


the exceedingly small number from 


hers colleges and normal schools. 


REAVIS, WILLIAM C. ‘‘Seeondary Edu- 
Field for Research.’’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, Los 
Angeles City Schools, VIII (March, 


, 2-5. 


cation as a 


1929 
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A discussion of some of the problems 
in special need of investigation in the 
field of secondary education with a re- 
view of current studies of these prob- 


lems. A helpful and suggestive article. 


‘*The Measurement of 
Students 


’” 


REMMERS, H. H. 
Interest Differences Between 
of Engineering and of Agriculture, 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
VIII (April, 1929), 105-119. 


A discussion of a differentiated diag- 
nostic test for measuring interest of stu- 
dents of agriculture and engineering 
built around statistically significant items 
of likes and dislikes. The test is shown 


to have high reliability. 
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For several years classes have been 
} 


maintained in the elementary and junior 


high schools of Oakland, California, for 
t] students who, for various reasons, 
lo? nit i t! ndard classes. When 
compuls edueation raised the limit to 
eighteen years, these students had to be 
tak eare of in special classes. It was 
soon discovered that the work in these 
classes consisted of about the same sub 
ject matter as in the college preparatory 
courses, but given more slowly and in a 


detail. 


which 


less rich Each depart 


had such elass« 


f the other 


ment of the school 


them independent 


Cor ete it o 
departments, and there was no coérdina 
tion between them. 


The Nor Division was started 


Collegiate 


in August, 1928 In January, 1929, 
courses were being given in English, 

1athematics, world history, United States 
] istory, economic geography, science, gen 
eral language, and Spanish. None of 
these courses were of the diluted form, 
but ere developed into something en 
tirely new The meetings of the teach 
ers of this division were seminars, in 
which the problem as a whole was con 
sidered, and the teachers were instructed 
to break away from the traditional in 
order to establish effective solutions. The 
results of all the experiments have been 
preserved and the gains of one year will 
serve as foundations for the experiments 
of the next 

In pre paring the courses the teachers 
were instructed, according to Mr. Perey 
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E. Rowell, Head, Non-Collegiate Divi 
sion, to keep in mind the following ol 


jectives: immediate usefulness; social 


tation; 
local 


aday business availability; app 


eation to conditions; preparation 


for every-day life: to teach current 
events, whether in mathematics, English, 
science, geography, or history; to mak 
use of a rich content, rather than t 


variety of 


f 


dilute it; to give a large 


topics in order to take eare of a quickly 


} 


changing interest; to make use of th: 
desire for repetition of mechanical pri 
esses; to use drawing as a means of 
expression; to strive for oral express) 
more than for written work: and, finall 
to strive for continuous growth and not 


for a eontinuous advance in subject 
matter. 

Students n ay take only one subject 
in this division or they may take tw 
three, or four subjects, according to th 


ability or desires, upon the advice of the 
iselors. 


be ti 


eour Any student who shows power 
ansferred from the non-colleg 
the colleg 


The door is always open. 


may 


ate courses to e 


yreparatory 
pre} 
Actu 


eourses, 


irses in this division 


ally, however, the cor 

are proving so attractive that the move 
ment is toward them rather than awa) 
from them. 

The Report of the Committee on Sa 
aries, Insurance, and Annuities of the 
American Library Association, presente 
by Charles H. Compton, assistant l 


brarian of the Publie Library, St. Louis 
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/ {issouri, at the meeting of the Council 


the Association on 


May 13, 
ended the establishment by the Asso- 


recom 
tion of a research or statistical bureau 
the compiling and publication of sta- 


tistical studies in personnel and other 


SS a 


problems of library administration. 
5 The Report reveals that the typical li- 
iry assistant of today is a woman with 
vears of college education and pro 
ssional library training, and after eight 

s of 
$1,597.00 a year which in pre-war prices 
Thes 


replies to a 


library experience is receiving 


} 


equal to $934.00. figures are 


sed] upon que stionnaire 
685 library assistants in 98 public, 
the 


ted States. Of the 685 there are 327 


versity, and libraries in 


college 


e graduates and 339 library-school 


budget of this 


luates, The 


al 


average 


assistant is: board and 


library 
$654; clothing, $281; laundry and 
$42; health, $45; 


$F recreation, including vacation, $96; 


aning, cearfare, 


"4 


ig theaters, and m 


azines, 


’ = 
volences, So 


savings, $186; 


accident insurance, $59; all 


$127. The individual items amount 


than the average 


14, slightly more ag 
but this accounted for by the 
that 141 have ar 


average income of 


$ ft in addition to 


achievement in the 


record of 


is experimental 
District 2 of the. Philadelphia 
ure objective 
composition in 
xperi- 
Samuel Ber 
Te my le 
Philadelphia. 

five children 


hundred 


mpositions in ten representative 
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65 
schools; 185 teachers submitted 1070 rep- 
resentative themes; these were then given 
a total of 10,700 judgment scores; 220 
of these papers were selected by multiple 
teacher-judgment for further sifting; 
finally, these were checked by 
of a standardized 
this fold 
rocess emerged 101 representa- 
Dr. 
ranged and published them as samples of 
Very 


Poor writing for each grade, 3B to 8B 


and, ten 


experts with the use 


composition scale. From three 


. . 
selecting } 
I 


tive compositions. Berman has ar 


Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and 


inclusive, together with statements of the 


positive and negative qualities of each 
sar ple. 


of the 


possess 


the inherent excellence 


study, these tentative standards 


the merits of being local and of being 
consonant with the aims and content 


posed in the Philadelphia Course of Study 


pro 
i 


in English. 


The 


tendent 


recent Annual Report of Superin 
John A. 
is of particular 


Sexson of Pasadena, 


ifornia, interest in 
that it contains an account of Pasadena’s 
the 6-4-4 plan of 
The Report also 
pupil in average daily at 
the Ps 


has been at any 


initial experience with 


rganization. shows that 


the @e yst 


per 


tendance in sadena schools is 


lower than it time since 


the peak in 1922-1924 From 1925-1928 
cost per pupil in average daily at 
tendance has dropped 26 percent. 


**Contr butions 


Mr. Edward A 


address entitled 


isiness 


f Research to B 


of Boston declares because mod 


usiness must give prefere1 to the 


llege and university-bred man trained 
in scientific method, suecessful business 
will be obliged to help and support edu 
cation to a degree undreamt of until 
now.’’ It is estimated, according to Mr 
Filer tha American business ! 


spends 


200,000,000 a vear on re 
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search—$70,000,000 through the govern- 
‘ 


ment and $130,000,000 through commer 


cial firms Of the large corporations 


which spend millions of dollars a year on 


scientific investigations 


probably the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com 


amount. Its 
1929 


pany spends the greatest 


appropriation for research = in 


amounts to $15,000,000. In contrast, 


has heer 


$50,001 appropriated to the Bu 


reau of Edueation to begin its national 


investigation of secondary education! 


The total appropriation of the Bureau 


} 


of Edueation is less than $300,000. 


DEFENSIBILITY OF CERTATID 
ACHI 


ABRIDGMENTS 


VEMENT 


among clinical 


psycholo ists to employ some one of the 


various ements of the Stanford 
tinet examination as a t e saving de 
vice Experience shows that there is no 
very ce iderabl error introduced by 
this practice, but the lack of definite evi 
den é the exact nount of 
err t 3 red is if ? stonish ng 
rl eports some evi 
ler f ! s of psy 
cho tr ul , ‘ S er , the 
Psychological ¢ he State Uni 
sity I 4 the } ce in that 
clinic to give the entire Stanford-Binet 
exa \ ! bridgment 
whatever e tl miss the seeond 
column of s in t hulary test. 
Ihe lot ‘ ] re ra be rk 
lets ns t ive ire ex 
( t t nec lt S t] amount 
th | ated form of ft ( mination. 
| S f ti t that ( l¢ popu 
] n is as t st part, to 
the lower r res of talent the data pre 
tion of ability. 1 fact in no y in 
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validates the statistical procedures em 
ploved. 
The data were treated in a very simple 


The booklets 
the results of the 


manne! record showing 
complete examination 
indicated 


It 


score 


were re-secored in the manner 
for each of the abridgments studied. 
that to 


is recognized, of course 


only the items of an abridged seale when 


all items have been ven is not quite the 


same as to give only the items of th 
abridged seale. 

The seores were re solved into IQ’s, thi 5 
correlation due t 


The IQ ot 


tained on the complete seale was taker 


eliminating s] 


ilrious 
chronological age range. 
as the criterion score and the amount of 
correlation between it and the IQ of each 
of the abbreviated form 
Resides the 


was determined 
correlation be 

and the cor 
to know wheth 


tend 1 


amount of 


form 


tween an abridged 
plete seale it is desirable 
the differences introduced 
strongly in one direction than in another 
the means, caleulated f1 

Tabulativ 


abridgment stud 


differences 


Accordingly, 


rrouped data, are civen. 
£ 


are given for each 
showing the frequeney of 


IQ points 


Results for two groups were av: 


The first grourl eontained cases 
chror rik he | il below sixteeT 
while the other group wes mf le 
the lt } latior No significant 
ferences between the coefficients f 
two groups were found 

The abridgments studied are t! 
ones familiar to all who have 
examination The abbreviated 
which consists of the items dee onated 
I f ar terisk in the publisher 

1 hooklet s reported first. 

ther forms of abridgment hav 

This st 1a possible throug! 


form 


Ackerso 


rector of I a Psychological Clinic 
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designated ‘‘Upper-lopped,’’ ‘‘ Lower- 
and ‘‘ Double-lopped’’ for want 
terms. The term 


lopped,’’ 


of better 
lopped’’ refers to the common practice 


“ Upper- 


of assuming that no successes would be 
made if testing were continued through 


the 


level above that at which there was 


only one successful response. ‘*‘ Lower- 


pped’’ means that the basal year was 
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will not always be possible as a time 
saving device, owing to the fact that it 
often happens that more than a le 
success is made at the highest level while 
more than a single failure occurs at the 


lowest level. 


sing 


- 


Accordingly, a set of meas 
ures based on the cases where lopping is 
the 


possible is under 


‘* Effective.’’ 


given caption 


assumed in a corresponding manner, The following tables present the data 
while ‘‘Double-lopped’’ describes the showing the degree of consistency be- 


practice when employed at both ends of tween the complete and abridged forms 


the scale. of the Stanford-Binet examination. 


It is readily seen that lopping 


TABLE I-A 


IQ CoMPLeTse vs. IQ ABBREVIATED (starred items) 
Mean IQ Mean IQ P.E 
P Group N r Complete Abbreviated Diff diff 
Below 16 CA 145 968 63.48 64.04 —0.56 0.17 
16 CA and above 112 972 64.96 65.68 0.72 15 
Both groups 257 9a9 64.12 64.75 0.63 0.12 
TABLE I-B 
TABULATED DIFFERENCES IN IQ PotnTs—COMPLETE-ABBREVIATED SCALE 
Below 16 years 16 years and above 
veviation N f N be) 
29 20.0¢ 22 19.64 
i 2 28.97 41 36.61 
2 34 23.45 24 21.43 
r } 26 17.93 14 12.50 
‘ 5 3.45 4 3.57 
3 aa 3 2.68 
6 0 2 79 
7 4 2.76 0 
x 1 68 0 : 
Uv 2 1 7o 
1 1 68 0 
otal 145 100.00 112 100.00 
TABLE II-A 
IQ COMPLETE V8. IQ “UPPER-LOPPED 
Mean IQ Mean IQ PLE 
Group N r Complete Lopped Diff diff 
Below 16 CA 145 990 63.48 63.14 0.34 0.01 
CA and above 112 984 64.96 64.23 0.73 0.11 
Both groups 257 989 64.12 63.62 0.50 0.10 
fective 130 985 63.88 62.79 + 1.09 0.12 
TABLE II-B 
TABULATED DIFFERENCES IN IQ PorIntTs—COMPLETE-“UPPER-LOPPED" SCALE 
Below 16 years 16 years and above 
leviates N < N c 
pping impossible 77 53.10 50 44.64 
Vv 4u 33.79 41 36.61 
l 6 4.14 1 0.89 
2 5 3.45 8 7.14 
; 3 2.07 6 5.36 
4 2 1.38 2 1.79 
; 0 2 1.79 
f 0 1 0.89 
7 0 0 
8 l 0.69 0 
) 1 0.69 0 
10 1 0.69 1 0.89 
tal 145 100.00 112 100.00 
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TABLE III-A 


IQ COMPLETE VS. 


“LOWER-LOPPED” 


Mean IQ Mean IQ P.E. 
Group N r Complete Lopped Diff. diff. 
Below 16 CA 145 .998 63.48 63.72 —0.2 0.04 
i6 CA and above 112 997 64.96 65.33 —0.37 0.05 
Both groups 257 997 64.12 64.42 —0.30 0.04 
Effective 129 994 65.07 65.64 —0.57 0.07 
TABLE III-B 
TABULATED DIFFERENCES IN IQ PoIntTs—COMPLETE-“LOWER-LOPPED" SCALE 
Below 16 years 16 years and above 
Deviates N % %o 
(Lopping impossible) 72 49.66 56 50.00 
+ © 54 87.24 33 29.46 
+ 1 9 6.21 14 12.50 
2 5 3.45 6 5.36 
+ 3 a4 2.76 3 2.68 
+ 4 1 0.69 0 bean 
Total 145 100.00 112 100.00 
TABLE IV-A 
TQ COMPLETE vs. IQ “DOUBLE-LOPPED” 

Mean IQ Mean IQ PE 

Group N r Complete Lopped Diff. diff 
Below 16 CA 145 990 63.48 63.19 + 0.29 0.10 
16 CA and above 112 980 64.96 64.55 + 0.41 0.18 
Both groups 257 985 64.12 63.78 + 0.34 0.08 
Effective 197 981 64.20 63.78 + 0.42 0.10 


TABLE IV-B 
TABULATED IQ DIFFERENCES FOR THE “DOUBLE-LOPPED” 


Below 16 years 16 years and above 

Deviates N To N % 
(No lopping possible) 86 24.83 24 21.48 
0 71 48.97 48 42.86 
+ i 12 8.27 14 12.50 
+2 12 8.27 Y 8.03 
+38 7 4.83 Q 8.08 
+4 4 2.76 4 3.57 
+5 0 2 1.79 

+6 1 0.69 0 ‘ 
+ 7 0 1 0.89 
+8 0 ose 0 paves 

+9 1 0.69 0 , 
+10 1 0.69 1 0.89 
Total 145 100.00 


The main purpose of this report is to 


present the evidence on the degree of 
consistency between the complete and the 
abbreviated of the 


However, it is not amiss to give the fig- 


forms examination. 
ures showing the oceurrence of each of 
the possibilities for shortening the exam- 
ination. It is that the ab- 
breviated form of the scale consisting of 
four for each age may 
always be used as a time saver regardless 
of the scatter of the subjects’ successes 


obvious 


starred items 


100.00 112 


and failures. The following table shows 
the frequency of occurrence of each of 
the methods of lopping: 


TABLE SHOWING FREQUENCY OF OCOURRENCE 
OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF ABRIDGMENTS 


Population: 

16 CA and above 112 

Below 16 CA 145 

Total 257 

Number of 
No lopping possible: cases Percent 
16 CA and above 25 22.82 

Below 16 CA 


Total 60 23.35 
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Can be lopped at top: 


16 CA and above 62 55.36 
Below 16 CA 68 46.90 
Total 130 50.58 

Can be lopped at bottom: 
16 CA and above 56 50.00 
Below 16 CA 73 50.34 
Total 129 50.19 


Jan be lopped at both ends: 


16 CA and above 37 33.04 
Below 16 CA 32 22.07 
Total 69 26.85 

an be lopped at top, bottom, or both 
16 CA and above 88 78.57 
Below 16 CA 109 75.17 
76.65 


Total 197 


Although the selection of an abridg 
ment depends largely on the nature of 
an individual case, in general one will use 
the abridgment which gives the most ac- 

rate result in the shortest time. It is 
that the method of 
meets both of 


juite probable 
Double-lopping’’ best 
se criteria. Experience shows that the 
‘Double-lopped’’ 


nposed of the starred items save an 


scale and the scale 


equal amount of time and this study 


shows the ** Double-lopped’’ seale to be 
mewhat more dependable. 
FLoyp L. Rucu 


Stanford University 


\ COMPARISON OF SOME Group TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By DIFFERENT METHODS 


Lr a recent study reported by the 


the average of certain measures 


used as the basis for a correlation 


ly of intelligence tests. Some incon 


ies in the correlations raised the 


stion as to whether the mean was the 


st appropriate measure of central 


lency for the data studied. It was 


ggested that the median might have 


a fairer measure. It is the purpose 
this paper to present a 


from the two 


comparison 
the results secured 
hods. In the published study, the 


ion called Criterion II was _ the 
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average of the group IQ’s of all tests 
used in each grade. In the later study 
the median of the group IQ’s of the tests 
for each grade was used as the criterion. 
To distinguish the two studies the criteria 
are referred to as Criterion II Average 
(CIITAv.) and Criterion II Median 
CIIMed.). 

Table I shows a comparison of the 
ranking of the tests for each grade by 
the Criterion II Average and by Criterion 
II Median and the changes in rank, plus 
or minus, which were caused by the use 
of the median of the IQ’s instead of the 
average. 

In the kindergarten the Cole-Vincent 
and Pintner-Cunningham tests exchanged 
their ranks with the change in criterion 
and the Dearborn remained in the third 
position. In the first grade there is no 
change in ran for the three highest rank- 
This seems to corroborate their 
The four 


Haggerty, and 


ing tests. 


good tests. tests, 


rating as g 


Kingsbury, Dearborn, 
Cole-Vincent, are quite consistent in their 


The other 


two tests, Myers and Detroit, are signifi- 


rankings by the two criteria. 


eantly changed in rank by the use of 
CIllMed. Myers drops from fourth rank 
by CITAy. te eighth rank by CIIMed., 


while Detroit rises from seventh rank to 


fourth by th hange in criterion. The 
considerab! n Myers’ rank indi- 
eates that its ljuence on the median 


on the average GIQ. On 


Detroit test seems to 


GIQ is less tha 
the other hand, the 
have had more influence on the median 
GIQ than on the average GIQ. 

grade a comparison of 
the rankings by CITAv. and by CIIMed. 
shows that if one test, the Myers teat, 
ranking would be 


two critera 


second 


eliminated the 
dentical for the 


were 


Dongherty, Mary L A Comparative Study 
f Nine Group Tests of Intelligence for Pn 
mary Grades Baltimore, Maryland The 
fohns Hopkins Press, 1928 
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TABLE I 
PARTIAL CORRELATIONS (CHRONOLOGICAL AGE CONSTANT) WITH CIIAV. anp CIIMED., Anp 
THE CHANGES CAUSED BY THE CHANGE OF CRITERION 
For 175 Kindergarten Children 
Correlation Correlation 
Test Rank with CITAv. Test Rank with CII Med. Change 
Pintner- 
Cunningham 1 944 Cole- Vincent 1 931 P-C 1 
Cole- Vincent 2 .888 Pintner- 
Cunningham 2 B97 C-V eS | 
Dearborn 3 799 Dearborn 3 804 Dn. 0 
For 186 First Grade Children 
Rank by Rank by 
Test CITA, Test CliIMed. Change 
Otis 1 .927 Otis 1 .880 Otis 0 
Pintner- 
Cunningham 2 .905 P-C 2 869 P-C 0 
Pressey 3 883 Pr 3 .856 Pe. 0 
Myers 4 847 Dt 4 833 M 4 
Kingsbury 5 846 Dn. 5 830 K. 1 
Dearborn 6 825 K 6 819 Dn + 1 
Detroit 7 822 C-V 7 815 Dt + 3 
Haggerty . .809 M 8 .810 H l 
Cole- Vincent ¥ 802 H 9 768 0-V +2 
For 235 Second Grade Children 
Rank by Rank by 
Test CIIAv Test CII Med Change 
Otis 1 854 Otis 1 839 Otis 
Kingsbury 2 836 : 2 816 K. ( 
Myers 3 816 Pr 3 814 M. 
Pressey 4 813 P-C 4 811 Pr. +1 
Pintner- 
Cunningham 5 810 Dn 5 796 P-C i] 
Dearborn 6 809 M 6 766 Dn. + J 
Haggerty 7 599 H 7 .518 H. 0 
For 204 Third Grade Children 
Rank by Rank by 
Test CITA, Test ClIMed Change 
Dearborn l 959 kK 1 806 Dn. 1 
Kingsbury 2 .832 Dna 2 798 K. l 
Myers 3 820 ry) 3 776 M. ! 
Otis 4 645 M 4 745 oO. | 
Haggerty 5 627 H 5 593 H. 
TABLE II 
THe RANKING OF THE Tests By THEIR MEDIAN DEVIATION FROM CIIMED 
Kindergarten First Grade 
Test Rank Deviation Test Rank Deviation 
Cole- Vincent | 0.97 Cole-Vincent 1 3.48 
Dearborn 2 1.17 Dearborn 2 3.73 
Pintner-Cunningham 3 10.71 Detroit 3 4.36 
Pintner-Cunningham 4 6.11 
Second Grade Myers 5 6.27 
Pintner-Cunningham i 3.92 Pressey 6 7.70 
Dearborn 2 4.33 Kingsbury 7 8.44 
Dresses 5.53 Haggerty S 9.82 
Kir gsbury 4 6.68 Otis 9 10.55 
Otis ) 6.7 
one ; pt Third Grade 
tn - .a Dearborn 1 8.67 
Haggerty 7 11.61 Otis a 4.40 
Kingsbury 3 5.63 
Myers 4 6.17 
Haggerty 5 9.00 
In the third grade an exchange of The Haggerty maintains the same ra! 


ranks is found for Dearborn and Kings- 
bury tests, and for Myers and Otis tests. 


for the two criteria. The change in cor 


relation with the change in criteri 
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shows that the Dearborn test is consid lack of it for a test, but a lack of cor 

erably more influenced by the CITAv. respondence would not necessarily dis 

than by the CIlMed. The same is true credit either rating since the two methods 

n less degree of the Myers test. The of ranking have different bases 

Otis test is shown to have less influence Something can be learned regarding a 
ITAv. than on CII Med. test by discovering the part of the scale 
So far as general conclusions may be im which the measures are located. That 

is, are they 


reference to the criterion? Table ITI 


lrawn from these data, they corroborate high or are they low with 


the rankings as previously given. The 
evidence is more positive in the first and shows the deviations of each test by 
second grades where a larger number of grades from CIIMed. 


tests were used. Theoretically it might be assumed that 


\ further study was made of the  ©ach test should hold the median rank an 
median deviation of each test from the ¢q"al number of times. This would mean 
in GIQ. Table IT shows the ranks that for the different grades the number 
of times each test was the median would 


be as follows: 


the tests on this basis. 


If these rankings are compared with 





tl rankings secured by correlation a = pene joe 
nethods (Table I) it appears that there 58, 59 21, 22 33, 34 40, 41 
is a fairly good correspondence in the Comparing the data of Table III with 
igs, except for the first grade. A these figures it will be seen that, on the 
espondence in these rankings would whole, there is considerabl variation 

t rove the eneral usefulness or from these St ndards 


K : 


r 
| ) 
I 


rABLE ITI 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF DEVIATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL MEASURES FROM THE CIIMEI 


For Kindergarten Childre 


Number of cases of deviations fmount of deviations 
Test Zero Plus Minus Tota rest Plus Minu Total 
Cole- Vincent 90 73 12 175 C-\ 9 4 440 
| earbort 86 10 49 175 Dn 249 387 636 
tner-Cunninghar 27 il 107 175 P-¢ 343 1696 2039 


For First Grade Childrer 


Cole- Vincent 44 81 61 186 C-V 508 158 866 
learbo 4( 87 59 186 Dn 502 38 B82 
etroit 39 l 96 186 Dt 238 674 912 

1} 13 162 186 H i4 1822 1866 
af 3 107 186 K 167 1195 1662 
\ ; l 66 99 186 N 775 828 1603 
17 165 4 186 O 20383 15 2048 
er-Cunningham 34 122 30 186 P-< 1039 43 1282 
29 72 85 186 Pr 668 878 1546 
For Second Grade Childre 

learborr ; 79 103 235 Dr 44° 687 1129 
laggerty 19 13 203 235 H 102 2884 2986 
Kingsbury 46 78 111 235 K 709 1063 1772 
Mvers , 40 92 103 85 NM 1185 R74 2059 

Ort 1 195 Q 235 oO 1695 6 1731 
ntner-Cunningha 57 93 RS 235 P-( 592 529 1121 
ressey 43 127 65 235 Pr 1088 402 1490 


Dearborn 67 50 87 204 Dn 312 712 1024 
Haggerty 31 62 111 204 H 732 1264 1996 
b rsbury 46 63 95 204 K 492 879 1871 
Myers 16 94 64 204 M 1471 487 1960 
tis 53 120 31 204 oO 1010 173 1183 
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From this table is derived Table IV 
which repeats the number plus and minus 
deviations and gives the average plus and 
minus deviations respectively for each 
test. 

An examination of the extent to which 


different tests fall above or below the 


[ Vol. 20, No. 1 


in its correlations with the criteria. 
There is, however, something to be 
gained by knowing whether a relatively 
high or low rating is to be expected from 
the use of a given test. 

In first grade two tests stand out as 
markedly deviating from the balanced 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER AND AVERAGE OF THE DEVIATIONS FROM CII] MED 
Kindergarten 


Number of 
Cases of Plus 


Amount of Plus 


Number of Average 
Cases of Minus Amount of Minus 


Average 


Test Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations 
Cole- Vincent 73 5.41 2 3.75 
Dearborn 40 6.23 49 7.90 
Pintner-Cunningham 41 8.36 107 15.85 

First Grade 
Cole- Vincent 81 6.27 61 5.87 
Dearborn 87 5.77 59 6.44 
Detroit 51 4.67 96 7.02 
Haggerty 13 3.38 162 11.25 
Kingsbury 53 8.81 107 11.17 
Myers 66 11.74 99 8.36 
Otis 165 13.32 4 3.75 
Pintner-Cunningham 22 8.52 30 8.10 
Pressey 72 9.28 85 10.33 
Second Grade 
Dearborn 79 5.59 103 6.67 
Haggerty 13 7.85 203 14.21 
Kingsbury 78 9.09 111 9.58 
Myers 92 12.88 103 8.49 
Otis 195 8.69 9 4.00 
Pintner-Cunningham 93 6.37 85 6.22 
Pressey 27 8.57 65 6.18 
Third Grade 
Dearborn 50 6.24 87 8.18 
Haggerty 62 11.81 111 11.39 
Kingsbury 63 7.81 95 9.25 
Myers 94 15.65 64 7.64 
Otis 120 8.42 31 5.58 


median and the average amounts of such 
deviations shows interesting variations. 
In the kindergarten the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham test has nearly three times as many 
minus deviations as it has plus deviations 
and the average minus deviation (15.85) 
is more than twice the average plus de- 
viation. This suggests that the Pintner- 
Cunningham test was very difficult for 
these children. A comparison of the 
same measures for the other two tests 
shows it to be much more difficult than 
either of them. It should be noted that 
this is not necessarily an indictment of 


the test. Pintner-Cunningham stood high 


distribution. The Haggerty test is shown 
to be exceptionally difficult for this 
group. Its average minus deviation is 
more than three times its average plus 
deviation and the number of minus de 
viations is more than twelve times the 
number of plus deviations. On the other 
hand, Otis is extremely easy, having 41 
times as many plus deviations as minus 
deviations and having an average plus 
deviation more than three times the 
average minus deviation. 

In second grade also these two tests 
show wide variations from a normal dis 


tribution. Haggerty test has fifteen 
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times as many minus as plus deviations 
and the average minus deviation is nearly 
twice the average plus deviation, while 
the Otis times as 


test has twenty-one 


many plus as minus deviations and its 

rage plus deviation is more than twice 
its average minus deviation. 

In both these grades the Pintner-Cun 

ngham test, which was apparently very 
difficult for the kindergarten, shows a 
very good balance between plus and minus 
jeviations as to average amount and in 
1umber. 


the second grade also as to 


In third grade the Haggerty test seems 
to be approaching a place of greater use 
fulness as evidenced by a good balance 
between the average amounts of the plus 
and minus deviations and a much de- 
reased difference between the number of 


This 


roborates some evidence from the earlier 


plus and minus deviations. cor- 


study which suggested that Haggerty 
was a more satisfactory test for third 
rade than for first or second grades. 


Otis test shows still a considerable over- 
balance of plus deviations both in num 


ber and amount. This suggests that in 
sing the Otis Primary Test it will be 
well to keep in mind that it tends to give 
higher ratings than other tests in relation 
to the criterion used here though it stands 
iite well in its ranking by correlation. 


The Myers test stands out in the third 
grade by reason of its having the average 
its plus deviations twice the 
of its minus deviations though 


mount of 


there is not much difference in the num 


er of first and second 


these. In the 
es Myers also showed higher average 
is deviations and was fairly well bal 
ar these devia 


ed as to the number of 


ns The variation in ranking of this 
test by correlation with different criteria 
ites that it should be used with 
tior Further study would be neces 
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sary to make possible an unequivocal rec 
ommendation of this test. 

Mary L. DOUGHERTY 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity 


THE SPEAKING AND WRITING ABILITIES OF 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE PUPILS 

Speaking and writing are the child’s 
two chief means of expressing ideas. It 
is important to be able to determine with 
reasonable accuracy which of these two 
modes of effective 
than the other at any stage of the child’s 
when it is desirable for 


expression is more 
learning; for 
the child to express his ideas freely and 
completely he should use his most 
effective implement of expression. 

In general we know, without testing, 
that the children in the primary grades 
better speaking 
and yet, even here, it is 


express ideas through 
than writing; 
probable that in the third grade, at least, 
some pupils will be found to write as well 
or better than they speak. It is im- 
portant to find such pupils in order that 
their expression work may be more in 
telligently directed. 

In all grades, from the third through 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth, we may ex- 
pect pupils to vary greatly in their abil- 
ities to use these two modes of expres- 
sion. This consideration has led us to 
attempt to devise a system of speaking 
and writing tests and a common scale of 
measurement, insofar as these two modes 
of expression are comparable. 

The tests were given to all pupils in 
the Kansas State Teachers College Train 
ing Schools, of Emporia, in grades one 
to eight, inclusive, involving some three 
hundred The 


was done according to the following plan: 


Two 


and fifty pupils. testing 


I. General Administration of the 
Series of Tests 

A. First Series: 

1. Individual each 


tested separately in speaking and 


an 
grade 


pupils of 


were 
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writing on topics of their own choice. 

a. The names of the pupils of each 
grade were numbered serially, as 1, 2, 
3, ete. 

b. Each pupil was tested on the same 
topic orally and in writing. 

ce. Each pupil having an even number 
took the written test first. 

d. Each pupil having an odd number 
took the oral test first. 

e. Then each pupil was tested on the 
same topic, in reverse order, the odd 
numbers writing and the even numbers 
speaking. 

B. Seeond Series: 

1. Individual pupils of each grade 
were tested separately in speaking and 
writing on new topics of their own choice, 
according to the plan as above described 
under A, 1, a, b, ¢, d, e, but in reverse 


order. 


C. General Arrangement for Taking 
the Tests: 


Grade 
Grade giving spoken and serving as 
Order written exposition audience 
l é 9A and 9B 
2 8B RA 
3 7A 8B 
4 7B 7A 
5 6A 7B 
6 6B 6A 
7 5A 6B 
8 5B 5A 
a 4A 5B 
10 4B 4A 
11 SA 4B 
12 3B 3A 
13 2A 3B 
14 2B 2A 
15 1A 2 
16 1B 1A 


II. Regulations Governing Spoken and 
Written Expositions 

A, Each pupil gave complete spoken 
and written expositions of his topics to 
the audience, but no pupil of his grade 
was present to hear his spoken exposi- 
tions, and no pupil of his grade read his 
written expositions. 

B. Each pupil had at least two days 
of preparation (along with his other 
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school work) before he gave his first ex- 
position in each series, whether it was 
oral or written. 

C. He gave as complete preparation as 
possible for his expositions, but the 
teacher did not allow him to practice, 
either in speaking or in writing, on his 
exposition before he was tested. The 
teacher, however, did assist him by indi- 
eating sources of information and answer- 
ing his questions regarding any phase of 
his topic. 

D. The various grades of pupils found 
their general sources of materials in the 
following classes: 

1. Grade 8A in U. 8S. History. 
2. Grade 8B in U. 8. History. 
3. Grade 7B in Geography. 

4. Grade 7B in Geography. 

5. Grade 6A in History. 

6. Grade 6B in History. 

7. Grade 5A in History. 

8. Grade 5B in History. 

9. Grade 4A in History. 

10. Grade 4B in History. 

11. Grade 3A in Geography and Na 

ture Study. 

12. Grade 3B in Geography and Na 


= 


ture Study. 

13. Grade 2A in Geography and Na- 

ture Study. 

14. Grade 2B in Geography and Na- 

ture Study. 

15. Grade 1A in Geography and Na- 

ture Study. 

16. Grade 1B in Geography and Na 

ture Study. 

E. Expert stenographers took each 
oral exposition, verbatim. 

F. Each pupil was given ample time 
to complete his expositions, both in speak- 
ing and writing. 

G. It was essential that each pupil 
should have the highest degree of interest 
and motive for speaking and writing 
upon his topic. Each pupil was assisted 
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in selecting a topic of interest to him, 
and then he thoroughly prepared himself 


for the tests. 


III. Explanation of the Testing Plan 


Each pupil had an audience, both for 
The 


pupils were cautioned not to receive any 


his speaking and his writing. 


side assistance and not to memorize 
what they had to say or write on their 
topics. In a few instances, however, 


where anxious parents caused these direc- 
tions to be disobeyed, the children’s rec- 
rds were thrown out. If a pupil spoke 
the 
he wrote before he spoke in 

This 


the advantage of having spoken 


before he wrote on same topie in 


series I, 
Series II. 


writing 
writing 


arrangement gave his 
first in Series I, and his speaking the ad 

ntage of having written first in Series 
Il. In this 

ade in comparing his relative efficiency 
The re 
maining part of the plan needs no ex- 
that the 
geography, 


way calculations could be 


the two forms of expression. 


planation, except to say ma- 


terials, history, civics, and 
iture study were chosen as the basis for 
he spoken and written themes because 


of their great interest to the children. 


IV. Judging Results 


There 


parable items of expression in spoken and 


are, of course, certain incom- 


written discourse, such as enunciation, 


pronunciation, quality of voice, pitch, 
nphasis, volume, pauses, etc., in spoken 
course; and spelling, punctuation, and 
We 


‘ompare spoken and written discourse 


ipitalization in written discourse. 


in so far as there are comparable 
ms in the two. The comparable items 
f technic in these two modes of expres- 
sion are the following: 


Content. This is to be judged, first, in 


+ 


terms of the general impression of the 
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comparative values of the thought con- 
tent of the spoken and written composi- 
tions, and second, in terms of orderly se- 
quences as they are exhibited in the logi- 
cal arrangement of the thought content 


in sentences and in clear and definite 
statements. 
Grammar. This is to be judged in 


terms of the use of complete sentences, 


correctly modifiers, words and 


placed 
phrases in their correct order, the use of 
compound sentences, the agreement of 


pronouns and antecedents, use of case 


forms, and other grammatical points not 
with 


connected verbs, and, finally, the 


agreement of subject and verb, tense, 


sequence in tenses, and the use of cor- 


rect verb forms. 


Dictwon. This is to be judged in terms 
of the choice of words and expressions in 
good usage, the omission of words, and 
the use of superfluous words as in repeti- 
tions, interjections, and unnecessary and 


unconnected words. 
There are fringes of technic in spoken 


and written discourse which are incom- 


parable; yet there is a large, common, 


eentral area of fundamental thought 


giving technic in these two forms of ex- 
pression, in which relative efficiency com 
parisons may be made approximately 


valid. It 


a child might possess equal abilities in 


is conceivable, of course, that 


using the common items of technic in 
both speaking and writing, but would be 
the ] 


effective in former than in the 
latter because of deficiencies in 


less 
enuncia 
quality of 


that 


pronunciation, 
ete. It 
he might be less effective in written dis 


tion, pitch, 


voice, is conceivable, also, 


course because of his deficiencies in 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
hand-writing. Validity of comparison is 
claimed only in so far as the processes 


involved are comparable. 
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V. The Construction and Use of 
Score Sheets 


Three supervising teachers of English,’ 
selected from the intermediate grades and 
junior high school, with the writer, made 
a careful study of a large number of the 
stenographic records of the spoken dis- 
course and of the corresponding written 
compositions of pupils representing var- 
ious grades. Some so-called standard 
composition tests were also studied. Fi- 
nally, a tentative score sheet was con- 
structed. Then, following considerable 
practice in using the score sheet on var- 
ious samples of spoken and written com- 
position, the tentative score sheet was re- 
vised until a final copy was agreed upon. 

When the actual work of scoring was 
carried on, the three teachers above men- 
tioned did the work by scoring the papers 
first in Series I and then in Series II, be- 
ginning with the upper grades and work- 
ing toward the lower. Each teacher 
checked the work of the other until all 
agreed upon the scores to be given. 

Each pupil’s written work was com- 
pared with the records of his spoken dis- 
course on the same topic, first in Series I 
and then in Series II. If a pupil’s 
spoken discourse proved better in quality 
than his written discourse, the appropri- 
ate blank on the score sheet was marked 
with S; or with W if his written dis- 
course proved better. When the pupil’s 
written work was as good as his spoken 
in any designated respect, as, for ex- 
ample, in one use of verb forms, then no 
score was entered; the seores being 
equally good cancelled each other. Com- 
plete sample tabulations of grades 7B, 
5B, 4A, and 3A, were entered in Table I. 
Owing to the large amount of space re- 
quired for the entries, only the headings 
of Table I can be published in this 


article. 
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TABLE I 
Scores in SPOKEN AND WRITTEN Discourse 
Grade 
Pupil 
Number 
Series I ‘ 
Series II Quality } 2 
3 
Series I Orderly fi 
Series II Sequence > 
Series I i a 
Series II Complete Sentence } 
Series I ‘ A 
Series II Placing Modifiers 
> 
Series I 2 
no Il Compound Sentences f 8 
> 
Series T 15 
Series II Agreement 
Series 
Series "7 Verb Forms 
Series x Vocabulary 
Seri = 
ee R Omission of Words | 
— a Superfiuous Words 2 
— 
ae - Spoken Discourse 
sa a RB Written Discourse 
—_ Number of Spoken 
Both Series [tems Superior ~ 
Z 
_.... Number of Written > 
Both Series [tems Superior > 


— Number of Spoken and 
Both Series Written Items Equal 


VI. Comments on the Results of 
the Seores 


The tabulation of scores shows that the 
transition from greater excellence in 
spoken discourse to greater excellence in 
written discourse took place, counting 
each grade as a unit, between the 4A 
grade and the 5B grade. The summaries 
for all grades tested are found in 
Table IT: 


*Miss Leona Brown, Miss Frances Broeh! 
and Miss Phoebe Butler 
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TABLE 
oF Scores IN SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
Number 
Pupils Superior 


SUMMARY 
Number 
Pupils Superior 
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II 
DISCOURSE 
Number Pupils 


Equally Efficient Total Number 


rade in Writing in Speaking in Both Pupils 
SA 13 2 0 15 
8B 8 1 l i( 
7A 12 3 l 16 
7B 15 1 0 16 
6A 18 2 1 21 
6B 20 5 1 26 
4 14 6 1 21 
iB Il 8 1 «V 
4A Q 11 l 21 
4B 4 10 2 16 
A 4 ll 4 19 
B 3 14 0 17 
2A 0 95 0 5) 
2B 26 0 26 
LA U 28 0 28 
ibs 25 0 25 
4 131 178 13 322 


4 steady comparative gain in written 
expression seen in Table II by 
reading upward from the 4B Grade to 
the 7B, 
lropping back in the comparative writing 
efficiency in grades 7A, 8B, and 8A. 


may be 


inclusive. There is a slight 


What do these variations in the ability 
pupils to express their ideas in speak- 


ng and writing mean? It is clear that 


the pupil’s ability in written expression 
ild, as it does, overtake his speaking 
that his 


ahor 


expression; for it is desirable 
writing should be as efficient as his speak 
ng in advancing his thinking and experi 
ence. But what shall we say when, from 
that point, his writing goes on becoming 

‘reasingly more efficient than his speak- 


g? Which mode of expression is used 


re by pupils in school and by the 
average person outside of school? Are 
tt the social needs for speaking 
ffectively even greater than those for 
writing? Until this question can be 


answered more scientifically by a process 
sampling the social needs for these 
les of 
ssume that the increasing difference be- 


expression, we may safely 


veen the two should not be so great 


ifter they have come together for any 


dual pupil. H. G. Lut, 


Kansas State Teachers College, 


Kansas 


Emporia 


THE SELF-DIRECTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AT WORK 
It is argued by many that the conven- 


method of assigning lessons and 


tional 


hearing recitations is responsible for 
maladjustment 


for 


Louis 


much of the present day 
There is a demand 
procedure. The East St. 


School 


in our schools. 
a new 
has introduced a 


High 
plan of pupil self-direction into the ac 


Junior 


tivities of the school as a means of pri 


viding vital learning situations. In ap- 


plying the ideal of self-direction to all 


school activities, it has been the inten- 


tion to put the responsibility for 


out, executing, and appraising plans upon 


working 


the pupils. 

The experiment here reported sought 
to determine: (1) to what extent pupils 
could and would direct their own learning 
function of the 


activities; (2) the 


teacher in the new environment; (3) the 
instructional ma- 


(4) the 
attitude of the pupil toward the school; 


best organization of 


terials for pupil-self-direction ; 
and (5) the results in terms of learning 
products. 

The 


ganized into ‘‘job sheets’’ or 


instructional materials were or 


learning 
units (teacher and pupils working to- 
gether) with objectives and accompany 


ing learning activities arranged into in- 
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tegrating units on four levels of difficulty. 
Each difficulty level was termed a con- 
tract. The intention was to offer in each 
contract different types of learning ac- 
tivities that would challenge the various 
interests and capacities of unselected 
groups. The first contract included the 
common essentials and filled the require- 
ments for the lowest pass mark. The ad- 
ditional contracts represented an enrich- 
ment; each one furnished a basis for 
earning the higher pass marks. 

Pupils advanced from one contract to 
the next as mastery was attained. No at- 
tempt was made to keep the pupils work- 
ing together nor to require all pupils to 
engage in all the learning activities. The 
recitation became a learning period in 
which the teacher played the role of con- 
sulting expert. In this situation the 
pupil was a co-partner with the teacher 
in planning learning activities and ap- 
praising outcomes. When direction be- 
eame a function of the teacher, the pro- 
eedure confronted the pupil with situa- 
tions that required him to make a choice. 
The aim was to keep all working up to 
capacity. 

To aid the pupil in appraising his own 
achievement, self-scoring diagnostic tests 
of the objective type were devised by the 
teacher and used by the pupil in judging 
his mastery. Pupils progressed from one 
contract to the next as mastery was indi- 
cated by the inventory tests. A mastery 
test was given by the teacher in deter- 
mining the final rating and progress of 
the pupil. The final marks were assigned 
on the basis of the number of contracts 
mastered. 

To measure the learning outcomes four 
equivalent groups were used. Two groups 
were taught by the conventional method 
and two by the contract method under 
the principle of self-direction. The fol- 
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lowing tables indicate the comparative 
outcomes: 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE AVERAGE ScOREBS FOR GRADE 
E1Gut-Two aS DETERMINED BY “RETENTION” 
TESTS OF THE MATERIALS STUDIED 


Group Arithmetic English History 
Control 21.2 21.1 21.6 
Experimental 25.1 24.9 22.4 
Difference 3.9 3.8 0.8 

TABLE II 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE SCORES FOR GRADE 
NIng-TWO AS DETERMINED BY “RETENTION” 
TESTS OF THE MATERIALS STUDIED 


General 

Group English Algebra Civica Science 
Control 20.0 72.2 81.5 43.3 
Experimental 24.1 74.4 82.6 43.8 
Difference 4.1 2.2 11 0.5 


The retention tests were based on ma- 
terials that had been used in carrying on 
the learning activities three months pre- 
vious to the testing. The differences in 
scores for Arithmetic, eighth-grade Eng- 
lish, and ninth-grade English are suffi 
ciently large to be statistically signifi- 
eant as to method. 

While the data in the tables dis- 
close differences in some cases that are 
not statistically significant, they do, how 
ever, point to better learning as a general 
trend of outcomes where the contract plan 
was used. 

Other measures of the self-directed plan 
were considered even more favorable. In 
the extra-curricular activities the pupils 
were quite as successful as the teachers 
had been in planning and carrying out 
appropriate activities. The active inter- 
est on the part of the pupils for these 
activities, however, was more marked. 
The attitude toward all school require- 
ments on the part of the pupils was 
judged by the faculty to be exceptionally 
favorable and sympathetic. 

The percentage of failures was reduced 
one-half. Approximately 70 percent of 
the pupils made higher marks than when 
they were under the conventional type of 
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" TABLE Ill 
SHOWING THE MEAN Scores oF Grape E1GHT-Two For THE SANGREN-W00 RE 
ForM A, GIVEN AT THE BEGINNING OF THE EXPERIMENT AND ForM B. ( 
AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT 





Standard Control Group Experimenta Group 
; Ueasured Scores { B { B 
\ Meaning 27 28.3 8.8 28.6 10.1 
at 23 2 27.4 26.6 27.4 
/ - Materia 14 l ) 13.6 12.8 13.0 
al Meaning ) 9.4 9.5 9.5 11.2 
ral Thought ( Bf 8.1 7.9 8.4 
‘ wing Directions 7 7 1 I 7.1 
Irganiz 8 9 } ) 10.3 
TABLE IV 
] 
WING EM IANS OF EACH E1IGHT-Two Group AS DETERMINE BARR S DIAGNOSTI 
rusts IN AMERICAN HISTOR ScALE 2B 
I res Tem v Standards ( ur Gr I Erperimental Growp 
7.2 . l 
7.1 7 ‘ 
7 7 
¢ 11.3 11.7 
4 4.2 6.1 
TABLE \ 
THE MEDIANS OF THE NINE-TWoO GROUPS AS DETERMINED ! PRESSLER'’S ENGLISH 
MINIMUM ESSENTIALS Tgst, DvORAK GENERAL SCIENCE SCALES, AN 
THE COLUMBIA BUREAU ALGEBRA TEST 
iigebra 1 and 2 
Grouz English General Science 2 
cs ard Scores 46.1 8O.( 12.{ 4. 
Ex ntal 44.5 84.9 9 5.5 


( 40.0 84.7 11 6.5 





ganization ar instruction nvestments of the Society in interest 
were 76 percent of the pupils who bearing 
1 that they favored the contract or mort 
the principles of self-direction. f | 
irent complained of the pri s lated, the neome of which 
Most pupils de red in favor ipproximately one thousand dollars a1 
{ Ontract pian |! aust they re shall thereafter be employe l, 
the grade they earned. Both par inder direction of the Board, for the 
pupils approved the plan be stimulation and subvention of investiga 
allowed opportunity for initia- tions in the field of education 
reative effort and the advance As will be evident from an examinat 
pupils at their individual rates f the Treasurer’s annual report. this 
r permanent fund will pres ably be es 
M. E. Bruct h] ed i e or six vears However 
St. Lowis Junior High School r that this undertaking of the So 
;, ciety mav t be delaved. tl Board of 
NAT ay, Soc y OR T) et a a voted that nending thea 
STUDY OF ED \ N FOR THE ym pleti of the fund. the Sneiats : 
Ul Rt ne nonnee te wi 7 nese ‘ @ ‘ tha 
At 4 meeting of tl Board of Dir ipport of such proposals so: eaiteadedll i] 
D l t Rocheste New York No res reh as meet the al " the 
1s > 2 Ss \ i to inerenase the B rd ‘ ’ 8 S f 
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two thousand dollars be allocated to this 
purpose. 

The investigations contemplated under 
this new development of the Society’s ac- 
tivities are conceived of as carried on in- 
dependently of the activities of the So- 
yearbook committees, 


ciety’s various 


though it is assumed that the investiga- 
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tions will often emerge from, or lead to, 
the production of yearbooks. 

Members of the National Society for 
the Study of Education are urged to sub 
mit proposals for research or constructive 
suggestions for the general organization 
and development of this phase of the 


Society’s work. 
Guy M. WHIPPLE, Secretary. 

















